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AFTER two years of waiting, Chicago has been heard from, 
and one of the many promised new life assurance companies is 
now an accomplished fact. The Chicago Mutual is backed by 
men of means, and its principal promoters are men of experi- 
ence in life assurance matters, so that a prosperous career may 
confidently be expected for the new organizztion. Now that 
the ice has been broken, further developments may be expected, 
and may be before another two years elapse Chicago may have 
another additional life company ; possibly that much-vaunted 
million-dollar company. Who knows! 





Tue death of Jay Gould, the millionaire railroad and stock 
operator, that occurred last week, had little effect upon the 
financial world. He had not been active in stock speculations 
for some years, and the effect upon the market in the event of 
his death had long been discounted. Mr. Gould never inter- 
ested himself in insurance matters particularly, probably because 
he saw no money in the business, or any opportunity to manipu- 
late the stock of a company to his advantage. He was even 
chary of insuring property in which he was interested, and 
when the fire occurred in the Western Union building on Broad- 
way a few years since the fire underwriters congratulated them- 
selves that the company carried its own insurance. 





THAT 1892 would not be a prosperous year for fire insurance 
companies was settled long since, but the managers certainly 
hoped that they would not be swamped with claims in the last 
few weeks of the year. These hopes, however, have vanished 
like the dew before the morning sun, the experience of the past 
six weeks having been probably the worst on record so far as 
the number of fires are concerned. One prominent British 
company doing business here paid a higher amount for losses 
in November than in any previous month in its history. On 
two days of that month nearly 100 proofs of loss were presented, 
and yet people wonder why the companies are raising rates. 
Certainly fire insurance cannot be given for love, and though 
stockholders might be content with a small profit on the busi- 
ness, they are justly entitled to object when they see their 
surplus continually diminishing and inroads on their capital 
threatened. 





Some of the life assurance company managers have been 
putting forth such extravagant claims for the economy they 
assume to have been practicing this year, that we shall look for- 
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ward with especial interest to their annual statements, to ascer- 
tain the precise percentage of saving they have made in their 
running expenses. We anticipate, however, that we shall note 
only an infinitesimal saving at the spigot, while the bung has 
been still left wide open. _ In other words, while there has been 
a trifle of clipping here, and a little snipping in another place, 
of items that at best cut an unimportant figure in the aggregate 
of expenses, the great rebate sewer has been left unplugged, and 
the money of the policyholders has flowed through it as 
freely as ever. Some of the alleged economies may prove in 
the end to be gross extravagancies by reason of their impairing 
the efficiency of the field force. If there is such a loss of new 
business compared to the amount written last year as to indi- 
cate decreasing vitality on the part of the manager, an injury 
has been done to the company that it may take years to over- 
come. If the figures shall show that, notwithstanding the small 
economies of the manager, it has cost as much per $1000 of 
larger volume, such little economies will be thought to have had 
insurance to get the business as it has heretofore cost to get a 
a sort of boomerang attachment. Then the “ statistic twisters ” 
will have to comme to the rescue of the managers, and again 
demonstrate the fact that figures will lie. Economy is a good 
thing when intelligently practiced, but when run as a “ fad” or 
used as a peg on which to hang bluster and boasting, or swung 
as a club over the heads of a hard-working force, it lamentably 
fails of the desired results. 





In noticing the announcement that some of the automatic 
sprinkler companies had recently consolidated, we said last week 
that this would probably havea tendency to improve the charac- 
ter of the work involved in the installation of automatic sprink- 
ler systems. Heretofore, the competition has been so active in 
this line that the quality of the work has frequently been sacri- 
ficed to price. But underwriters should be especially watchful 
regarding sprinklers, for propertyowners generally know so little 
about them that few would ever equip their buildings with them 
of their own accord. The inducement they have to do so lies 
in the fact that the underwriters make a reduction in rates where 
the sprinklers are employed, and if the propertyowner can satisfy 
them he cares little about the additional fire protection afforded 
tohis property. The business of supplying automatic sprinklers 
would have beena very limited one were it not for the reduction 
of premiums made by the underwriters, sothat it may be claimed 
that the insurance companies pay forthem. It behooves under- 
writers, therefore, to see that such installations are made on 
scientific principles, and that only the best material and work- 
manship enter into them. These qualifications cannot be se- 
cured with certainty if the work is put up for competition and 
awarded to the lowest bidder. Having the greatest interest in 
the sprinkler plant, the underwriters have a right to insist that 
the work shall be done only by manufacturers having reputa- 
tions to sustain, and whose costly experiments have brought 
forth the efficient sprinkler systems now to be obtained. It is 
not the kind of work that can be entrusted to any chance 
plumber or gasfitter, but requires scientific planning and skilled 
labor to secure the results for which the companies have to pay. 
The combination referred to, by eliminating excessive compe- 
tition, is a step towards securing better sprinkler protection, a 
fact the underwriters ought to appreciate if propertyowners 
do not. 
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THE UNIVERSAL MERCANTILE SCHEDULE. 


HE Spectator was the first insurance journal which rec- 
ognized the importance of the work done by the com- 
mittee of four under the above title. We explained and criti- 
cised the third proof nearly a year ago and have watched the 
work with considerable interest ever since. The meeting of ex- 
perts held last week in the local board rooms took up this 
schedule and, after some modifications, adopted it. The subject 
was then referred to a committee of five with power to devise, 
and, if practicable, to carry out a plan for putting the schedule 
into operation, either in specific localities or by States, as may 
be in the future determined. Thisis avery important action, and 
the companies owe it to the committee no less than to their own 
individual interests to give it the most studious and careful 
attention. The propositions presented, as a whole, are radical 
and revolutionary, but when examined in detail it will appear 
that after all the committee has generally followed former lines 
and landmarks. It is in the introduction of new and novel 
features that the departure from previous theories and forms is 
most distinctly marked. If these novelties are commendable 
they should be endorsed ; if they are not, then the theory upon 
which they are predicated is wrong. We believe, however, that 
in the main they may be safely endorsed by the fire underwriting 
interest of this country. Certainly, they point the way to a re- 
form whiich is of the greatest importance 

If the system is approved, it is supposable that any errors in 
detail may be corrected. The plan adopted is not essentially 
different from other schedules which have been in operation for 
the last thirty years, save in multiplied details. The underlying 
idea is “ universality,” or perhaps a plainer word may be used, 
viz., “uniformity.” The schedule proceeds upon a theory that, 
whilé locality, environment, fire record, character of work and 
quality of materials should enter into a final rate, that a stand- 
ard building in a standard city may be just as desirable 
insurance at a standard rate in one city or State as another. 
Thus stated, the proposal will at once encounter opposition 

rom practical underwriters, but on reflection the body of ex- 
perts, who will give time and thought to the question, will ulti- 
mately agree with the committee. In fact, it will be difficult for 
anybody to examine this schedule and answer the proposition— 
Why not? Upon this conception of underwriting being ad- 
mitted, it is only necessary to decide the requirements of a 
standard city and of a standard building in a standard city to 
follow out the plans of the committee, 

There was a long debate in the meeting of Wednesday upon 
the question of base rate. It was proposed by the committee 
that the base rate for a standard building in a standard city should 
be twenty-five cents. Mr. Richards of the National of Hart- 
ford (one of the committee of four) proposed as a substitute 
that each State should have its own base rate, fixed by a certain 
percentage of loss to premiums as shown by ten years’ experi- 
ence. At first this seemed plausible enough. If Tennessee 
were charged a higher base rate than New Jersey the ready ex- 
planation was that the loss record was far worse. Upon further 
consideration, however, it was plainly discerned that the uniform 
application of the schedule would be destroyed if the base rate 
were flexible. The fire record experience was provided for un- 
der its proper head, and, accordingly, by a very large majority, 
the substitute was defeated. Thus the principle of uniformity 
was preserved. 

So far as we can learn no previous attempt has been made 
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by underwriters to define a standard city. The practice here- 
tofore has been to deal with each city as it stood. Thus, in 
New York, the base rate has been for many years thirty-five 
cents. Therefore, the committee were obliged to strike out a 
new path for themselves. In the opinion of the meeting re- 
ferred to they did it well under thirty separate headings for 
charges and three for deductions. The first of these touched 
points which will readily suggest themselves, such as defective 
fire departments, water-works, fire alarm, police system, width 
of streets, electric trolley and conflagration hazard. The pro- 
visions for a standard building are even more familiar to the 
majority of underwriters and are embraced under eighty sub- 
divisions for charges and nine for deductions. This part of the 
schedule was subjected to a sharp criticism and several modifi- 
cations without, however, touching the principle or reducing 
the number of charges. The result of those two proposals is 
to give a rate on a building unoccupied. The New York system 
has been to take this rate and add so much for occupancy to 
learn the rate on contents. 

The universal mercantile schedule changes this by first add- 
ing a charge for the occupancy in order to establish the rate on 
the building, and then makes a second addition for the stock or 
contents, but likewise adding proper charges for exposure, ad- 
verse legislation, taxation, etc., the resultant rate being subject 
to reduction for coinsurance. In this scheme there are deduc- 
tions for superior construction, extra fire appliances, coinsur- 
ance (partial and full), and exceptional fire departments. The 
charges for adverse legislation are altogether new and, we be- 
lieve, will be accepted by underwriters as correct in principle. 
The details of this schedule, however, are too long for our 
space. We have only touched upon a few of the most salient 
points. 

The practicability of the proposed schedule involves consid- 
erable labor in the preparation of data and the ingathering of 
special surveys, embracing many new points never before 
touched in a scheme of rating by schedule. But the laboris of 
vast importance, and while at the beginning it will be costly, it 
will be worth the cost, however great, even if the scheme should 
be abandoned. The practicability being conceded, the ques- 
tion remaining is, will it ever be adopted as a basis for rates in 
any considerable portion of the country? The answer is with 
the companies. If they possess the courage of their convic- 
tions, it can be put into active operation in a dozen cities in 
six months and in 100 in twelve. The obstacles are few if the 
companies are agreed. We have not discovered thus far any 
wild enthusiasm for the new schedule, nor any outspoken oppo- 
sition. The support is more passive than negative. While there 
are a few objections against details, there are none to the scheme 
as an entirety. But the companies are awakening to a sense of 
their responsibilities, and when they grasp the fundamental 
principles of the universal mercantile schedule, they will rally 
around it as a necessity. 





—Joseph A. Dennison of Philadelphia was last week convicted of using 
the mails for fraudulent purposes. He solicited insurance from parties resid- 
ing at a distance, using the name of S. S. Lindsey & Co. of 520 Walnut 
street, who, he pretended, were the general agents for the Australian Fire 
Insurance Company of Sydney, New South Wales. The insurance company 
and the firm, however, existed only in the imagination of the defendant. In 
other instances Dennison did business with his victims as H. B. Jenks of 
Camden and as Morton, Bagley & Morton of New York. Sentence was 
deferred. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE three days’ session of the representatives of companies interested in 
the universal mercantile schedule brought together as many of the practical 
experts of fire underwriting as have ever been convened in this city. There 
have been conventions more largely attended, but rarely so many of those who 
have given time and attention to details of the business, especially in the 
matter of rating risks. The field men who have examined the proposed 
system are simply delighted with it. Their sentiments were voiced by N. C. 
Crosby of the New England Exchange, who said the field men were glad of 
any movement to do away with the old, absurd and fake way of rating risks 
throughout the country. Asa movement to protest against any further con- 
tinuance of the guess-work system this meeting was an undoubted success. 

> * * x 

WE asked a Brooklyn agent on Monday if any of his companies had with- 
drawn from that city. He promptly replied in the negative, and added that 
so far as he knew the companies were just as anxious as ever for Brooklyn 
risks, and showed no reluctance to writing risks at the crazy rates of last year, 
but he believed the ratings of the New York Tariff Association had begun to 
afford some relief in respect to rates. 

2 * * * 

THE tallest lift in rates yet is on a West side special which paid sixty cents 
last year by the folly of the companies, is raised by the tariff to two anda 
half per cent. But there are improvements which can be easily made which 
will take off about sixty cents. The resulting rate, however, is a surprise to 


the owner. 
* * * 


THE minimum rates which were distributed a week ago were acted upon 
last Tuesday, when some were adopted and others held for further considera- 
tion. There is still left a fine chance of a row over the question, What to do 
with mixed stocks? If the highest rate prevails it may work an injustice, and 
in point of fact it is doubttul if many of the risks named represent exclusive 
stocks in this city or any other. Another question is, What becomes of the 
proposed minimums on property named when it is contained in a storage 
store ? 

* * * * 

THE grain receipts at this port last week caused a pressure of demand in 
excess of supply on the graded grain stores series in Brooklyn, and we are in- 
formed there is some grain in barges and canal boats still afloat and insured 
against fire because there is no room in which to store it on the Brooklyn front. 

* * * * 

Tue Virginia Fire and Marine of Richmond has resumed writing surplus 
risks in this city. The company used to have a deposit at Albany under the 
reciprocal law and was regularly represented by an agent in this city. The 
deposit law is still in force and we hope the Virginia may conclude to comply 
with it. 

* * * * 

SOME surprise was expressed by a few who dropped in upon the universal 
mercantile schedule meeting that there were no representatives on the confer- 
ence committee o the Western Union Association. 

* ¥ * * 

Tue German Government has been one of the most active applicants for 
insurance on the German exhibits in the art palace of the World’s Columbian 
Fair, in Jackson park, Chicago, and has secured a very handsome sum 
through persistent Chicago brokers, who have ransacked the country for 
covers. Perhaps the secret of it is the story just printed that the Emperor of 
Germany has resolved to send over the jewels and other presents given from 
time to time to his grandfather and father and other ancestors, the value of 
which it is claimed is over $2,000,000. Probably the young Emperor is 
looking ahead in order that his own treasures shall be insured in advance, 

+ es * * 

Now comes a Nashville (Tenn.) company, and declines to renew its policies 
as leading surplus risks in this city, because it has concluded a contract with 
a New York company to reinsure its excess lines on New York risks, etc. 
A Baltimore company dropped out of the race for the same reason three 
weeks ago. 

* * * 

THE Citizens of Ohio, having returned to Cincinnati after a brief and not 
very creditable career in Toledo, is now seeking to rehabilitate itself in tLe 
favor of New York brokers. The company claims to have cut loose from 
Runck & Co, 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMMENT. 





THE already much vexed question of rebating has again been brought into 
prominence by the discussion before the National Convention of Underwriters, 
and the letters emanating from Presidents McCurdy and Homans. Despite 
the attention which the matter has received ; despite legislation against re- 
bates ; despite the expression of legal opinion as to the invalidity of policy 
contracts, on which a rebate was allowed, it is claimed, and the claim is not 
combated, that the rebate evil ‘‘ stalks the land like a pestilence.” The field 
men say the remedy lies with the companies, who, on the other hand, throw 
the blame back on the agents. There is some consideration due to a factor 
in the case, which appears to be overlooked in the heat of argument as to who 
is responsible for the trouble and where remedial measures can be applied. 
Of late years, and especially since the assessment associations have instituted 
the practice of having graded, and to a certain extent, maximum assessments, 
there has been a clamor on the part of the insuring public for the largest 
amount of assurance at the lowest cost. To meet this demand term policies 
have been offered for sale by an increasing number of companies, but while 
the companies were acquiring knowledge as to the needs of the case, it is 
probable, in order to get the large volume of business for which they were 
constantly importuned, the agents sacrificed part of their commissions, 
although under the circumstances the pecuniary return was no greater than 
would ordinarily come from a less amount. This line of action was followed 
in the hope of getting risks, which might otherwise have been placed with 
assessment organizations. 

+ . * * 

FINDING they were able to write up considerable insurance by thus depriv- 
ing themselves of a portion of their legitimate earnings, and that their services 
were regarded as peculiarly valuable by the representatives of other com- 
panies, always on the alert to proselytise, they, or some of them at least, 
changed companies on terms which were bettered as time went on and com- 
petition became fiercer, until the expenses became so great as to cause an un- 
easy feeling among those having the welfare of life assurance at heart. 

2 * * * 

As the demands for rebates were acceded to, so the call for higher commis- 
sions and more advantageous terms became stronger, and the system of re- 
bating expanded so that all sorts of active measures were adopted to stamp it 
out, but without success. A matter of such interest to all merits the considera- 
tion of all, so that effective means may be devised to overcome 'the evil. Let 
the cempanies decline to employ men who rebate ; let them even investigate 
the methods of agents to discover where rebating is done, and by official and 
decisive action help other representatives of the company to abolish the 


practice. 
* * * 


ALL men will not rebate, but while some do the safety and peace of the 
whole members are threatened. Let each resolve, and carry the resolution 
into effect, todecline any overture for a reduction in premium ; let every 
field worker set his face dead against this parting with his commissions. The 
‘* laborer is worthy of hishire” and should getit. If men find they cannot get 
insurance without paying a fair and full price for it, and that attempts to cut 
down the earnings of others who are rendering kindly service by soliciting 
them to protect their families from want, and possibly against the mistortune 
of having to labor for a pittance, are resisted, the sooner shall we be able to 
make progress in stopping rebates. 

* » * * 

THE rebate evil has done much to destroy agents; canvassing ability has 
declined, for the question of getting the business depended a great deal upon 
how little the agent was willing to accept as remuneration for his toil. His 
faculties were not developed, his mind was narrowed instead of being broad- 
ened, The agent who can sell a policy of assurance at his company’s rate 
without resorting te rebate directly or indirectly is worth more to the office 
he works for than the man who makes it a practice.to beg people to buy life 
assurance at less than the usual terms. He is the man the companies can 
afford to spend time on, to bear with and to heip out of difficulties, for he 
has that power by which in the old days life assurance was lifted into popu- 
larity. 

* * * * 

SOME years ago two or three assessment life associations undertook to do 
business on what they called the club plan. Ten persons formed a club, each 
taking a policy on his life for $10,000, the condition of payment of benefits 
being that, in case of the death of a member, $1000 was to be paid to his 
estate and $1000 to each of the other members of the club. Upon the oc- 
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currence of each death the same form of division was to be followed, the sum 
due a deceased member being paid to his estate. The Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York State soon put an end to this plan, on the ground that 
the policiés were wager contracts and opposed to public policy. It appears, 
however, that the scheme has been kept up elsewhere, as we learn that a suit 
brought under one of these contracts was recently argued in the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, on appeal from the Court of Common Pleas. Elizabeth 
Hill, administratrix of the estate of Laban S. Hooper, brought suit against 
the United Life Insurance Association to recover the full amount of a policy 
for $10,000 issued to Mr. Hooper on the club plan. He was the first mem- 
ber to die, and the administratrix claimed the whole amount of the policy on 
the ground that no consideration had been given to warrant the division as 
agreed upon by the members of the club. The lower court gave judgment 
for the association, and on the appeal half a dozen well-known lawyers par- 
ticipated in the proceedings. Decision was reserved by the court, but will be 
awaited with considerable interest. Before the club business was suppressed 
in this State, quite a number of claims were paid, and the club members who 
received the benefits thought they had a good thing in that style of life assur. 
ance gambling. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT, | 

The Pacific Insurance Union is resting more easily now, though internal 
troubles have of late given rise to serious apprehensions that if dissolution 
did not take place at least a revolution would have to be worked in its con- 
stitution. The whole trouble seems to be the fear of bringing big violators 
of Pacific Insurance Union laws before the bar of ‘‘ Compact’ justice. 

The rebate evil, that is the cutting of commissions by underhand methods, 
and in ways so devious as to be difficult to trace, was the principal cause of 
trouble. To cure, or, at any rate, to scotch this evil, the ‘* Pacific Insurance 
Associates” has been formed. This is an organization of brokers, solicitors, 
city agents and, in fact, all those who act as intermediaries between the 
insurer and the insured. The idea is that the members of this organization 
will be best able to check the rebating evil, knowing best where and how it is 
doné. They will watch one another, and when any one is caught rebating 
the detector will ‘‘ peach,” and the transgressor will be forthwith hauled up 
before the beard. The members of the association subscribe to rules similar 
to these signed by Pacific Insurance Union, so far as the anti-rebate clauses 
are concerned. Thus every member is required to sign an agreement pledg- 
ing himself upen his honor as a gentleman that he will collect from the 
assured on every policy of insurance obtained by him the full amount of 
premium ; that he will not rebate to the assured under such policies any part 
of such premium, and will not return to the assured, directly or indirectly, 
any part of such premium, and that he will not ask or receive from any 
agency or company greater commission than that allowed by the rules govern- 
ing the Pacific Insurance Union, and that he will not pay to any employer, 
or to any other person who is not a member of the association, or of the 
Pacific Insurance Union, any commission or rebate in any form whatever. 

For the first violation of this agreement the deposit of the transgressing 
member will be forfeited to the association and his membership suspended. 
The executive committee may recommend the reinstatement of a transgressing 
member on making a second deposit ; and in the event of receiving a majority 
vote of the asSociation he may be restored to membership. For a second 
violation the second deposit will be forfeited and the transgressing member’s 
name dropped from the list of membership permanently. 

The deposit for all members, except real estate firms doing an insurance 
business, is $100, the exceptions being required to deposit $250. The dues 
of members are only fifty cents a month, to pay the expenses of the associa- 
tion. No person will be admitted to membership unless his principal business 
is fire insurance, There is to be a ‘‘ secret committee” appointed by, and 
known only to, the president, and its cuties will be to ferret out cases of 
rebating, report on them, and ultimately yank the culprit before a jury of his 
peers in the insurance world, to show cause why his deposit should not be 
forfeited. The officers of the organization are: W. R. Smedberg, presi- 
dent; W. S. Davis, vice-president, and B. F. Brissac, secretary. The 
association was only organized five days ago, and its short constitution and 
by-laws were subject to the critical examination of a competent attorney be- 
fore being adopted. It is expected that not less than fifty insurance men will 
sign the charter roll. 

To return to ‘‘ our muttons,” however, the trouble in the Pacific Insur- 
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ance Union has been largely occasioned by the rebate eyil, and also the 
apparent inability to enforce payment of premiums, usually spoken of as the 
credit evil. A circular has just been issued by the Compact in the hope of 
holding the evil in check. It calls upon agents to remit premiums within 
thirty days after the first day of the month immediately following the month 
in which the risk is written. Time alone will tell how far the circular is 
effective. 

Nor does this quite complete the troubles of the Pacific Insurance Union, 
Recently the burgomasters of some of the petty interior towns have decided 
that insurance agents, like horses, dogs and peddlers, should pay a license ; 
and so there has been considerable writing done. Moral suasion has been 
tried in some cases with good results. The most satisfactory effect has been pro- 
duced, however, by the announcement that unless the ‘‘ Darktown” city council 
eliminates that tax clause from its ordinance there will be a steep and sudden 
rise in insurance rates. Here isa list of towns which have levied taxes on 
insurance agents; the sum mentioned is payable quarterly as follows: For 
each company represented—San Jose, Cal., city tax $5, county tax $5 ; 
Livermore, Cal., $7; Prescott, Ariz., $11. For each local agency—San 
Bernardino, Riverside, San Pedro, Onoheim and Hanford, $6 each ; Paso 
Robles, $10, and Petaluma and Sacramento, $5 apiece. Fancy a poor man 
with six local agencies in Paso Robles and a grocery store attached paying 
$60 a quarter, the town would soon own the whole of bis outfit. 

With all these troubles, however, the Pacific Insurance Union is intact, 
and will remain so in spite of the withdrawal of the Phoenix and Home and 
the Northwestern National of Milwaukee, and this for a very potent reason. 
losses have been heavy, and insurance men dare not tamper with rates, 
Losses on the Pacific Coast tor the first ten months of 1892 are heavier by 
$1,200,000 than for the same period in 1891. 

The Jacobs-Easton agency, or, as it is now called, George Easton & Co., 
has undergone some changes. The firm consists of George Easton, Julius 
Jacobs, F. G. Voss, J. G. Conrad and A. Wenzelburger. 

Alfred Stillman of the Orient of Hartford and the Providence has moved 
into fine new offices on Sansome street. 

H. H. Nagle of the Canton has gone te Victoria, B. C, 

It is very likely that the North German will enter Oregon on January 1 
and put up the necessary $50,000 deposit. A. H. B. 

SAN FRANCISCO, December I. 





KANSAS. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


On the night of October 23, a wealthy farmer named Paul B. Swetlick, 
living north of this city about fifteen miles, was shot by some unknown 
assassin, and died ten days later. The deceased carried life insurance 
amounting to $87,000, distributed as follows: Home Life, $25,000; North- 
western, $20,000; New York Life, $15,000; Mutual Benefit, $15,000; 
Michigan Mutual, $10,000, and Ancient Order of United Workmen, $2000, 
No known reason exists for the assassination, and no clue to the assassin has 
yet been revealed. This is the biggest loss life insurance companies have 
sustained in Kansas for many years. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company of New York has been admitted to 
do business in Kansas, with Phillip S. Brown of Kansas City, Mo., as special 
agent for Kansas. 

The Palatine Fire Insurance Company of Manchester, Eng., has made 
formal application for admission to do business in Kansas; American man- 
ager, George M. Fisher of Chicago. 

E. T. Campbell, who has recently been promoted from the position of 
resident secretary at Kansas City of the North British and Mercantile to the 
position of general agent of the same company, with headquarters in New 
York city, leaves the West to-morrow for his new home. While glad to see 
him promoted, many friends regret to lose him and his amiable family. Mr. 
Campbell is well known in Kansas, and has a host of friends wherever he has 
done business. He resided at Lawrence, Kan., a number of years, where he 
and his wife and children are affectionately remembered. 

George Moon, district agent of the Kansas Mutual Life, and brother to 
Secretary John E. Moon of the same company, recently suffered a paralytic 
stroke, disabling him for field work. He is now at Hot Springs, Ark., tak- 
ing treatment, and it is hoped that he will soon be restored to good health. 
His wife and children are with him. 

The untimely death of Daniel E. Bushnell is deplored by many insurance 
men who met him during the time he represented The Spectator Com- 
pany as traveling solicitor. A brighter or more pleasant man is rarely met in 
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business circles. lis death in the prime of life and the beginning of a highly 
honorable and usefui career seems indeed sad. 

G. A. Bailey, State agent of the Phenix of Brooklyn, accompanied by his 
wife, was in Kansas City this week, looking after business and enjoying 
Thanksgiving. Mr. Bailey reports business good and growing better all the 
time. He says he does not think the result of the late election will hurt 
business in his territory, but everything will move along as usual. 

T. E. Griffith, special agent of the Oakland Insurance Company of Oak- 
land, Cal., was in town this week. 

Homer Caldwell, special fur the Hartford Fire, spent Thanksgiving in this 
city at home with his family. 

Geo. D. Luty, special agent of the Equitable Life of New York, has 
recently located in Topeka, and will push for business in Kansas hereafter. 
Mr. Luty comes here from Kansas City. 

State Superintendent McBride has notified L. Belcher of North Topeka 
that he must discontinue soliciting insurance or in any way represent the 
Globe Fraternal Legion of the United States in Kansas. Superintendent 
McBride has found that the head office of this so-called fraternal order is 
issuing policies to persons who have not been regularly initiated. This is 
contrary to the statutes of this State governing fraternal insurance, and the 
fine for such violation of the law is $500. He does not propose to let such 
violations go unpunished if knowingly persisted in by any one. Superintend- 
ent McBride is now drafting a bill to regulate fraternal insurance, which he 
hopes to get enacted into law at the coming session of the State legislature. 

TopeKA, KAN., December 8. C. G, B. 


FRANKFORT LETTER. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

The official report of insurance transacted during 1589 in the empire of 
Austria was published only a short time ago. Affairs do not move with that 
nervous haste in the ‘merry empire” as they doin America. Make haste 
slowly, is its motto, and the slower the better. But these philosophical cogi_ 
tations do not bring me nearer to what I desiredto say. From these reports 
I learn that hail fell in Aus'ria on 154 days, whereby 751,585 hectares (1000 
hectares equal 2570 acres) of arable land in 3530 communities were damaged. 
Of the 235,327 owners of these damaged lands, only 12,669 were insured. The 
damage done amounted to 22,176,663 florins. It is aggravating to read the 
statistics and observe the stoicism, the apathy, or whatever it may be called 
of the inhabitants of the Austrian countries. For instance, in Bohemia, in 
1402 communities, 272,211 hectares were damaged. Of the 62 150 owners 
only 7679 were insured. A fairly large interest for hail insurance prevails in 
that country. The condition is still much worse in other districts. In Dal- 
matia, 9510 persons damaged by hail, not a single one insured; in Tyrol, 
24,349 persons damaged, one insured; in the coast countries, of 19 451 persons 
damaged, two insured, and this proportion continues throughout the report. 

The next page brings me to the fire statistics. Fire damaged the property 
of 13,476 persons, who suffered a loss by destruction of real estate and per- 
sonal property of 17,857,729 florins. Only 5058 were insured. 

The syndicate of physicians of Vienna, Austria, resolved at its last meeting, 
some time ago, that it would not henceforth furnish certificates of the cause of 
death of a policyholder to,a life insurance company, except it be with the per- 
mission of the family of the deceased. It established at the same time the 
tariff, fixing the fees for these certificates, to-wit: To a home company, 3 
florins; to a foreign company, 5 florins. 

A new life insurance company has been organized in Amsterdam, Holland, 
under the name of Amsterdamsche Maatschappij van Levensverzekering. Cap- 
ital, 500,coo francs. 

It is an axiom in kinematics that ‘“‘large bodies move slowly,” and the 
kingdom of Bavaria is an exceedingly large body, hence its snail-like motion, 
It has only very recently published the statistics of the life insurance business 
for 1890 of the kingdom, and from those I learn that the different companies 
had insured the lives of 149,540 persons at a sum of 460,803,873 marks. The 
premium receipt was 15,867,920 marks, and 6,243,472 marks were paid for 
damages. Of the entire population (5,594,982) 2.6 per cent are insured, and 
each policyholder at an average of 3081 marks. 

I find the following truthful passage in one of my insurance papers: ‘*The 
history of insurance is, to a certain degree, a piece of cultural history, and 
this institution must be regarded as a product of the gradual development cf 
nations. It obtains its highest development in economically civilized coun- 
tries, for instance, England, which may in all justice be termed the classical 
country of insurance. The institution of insurance creates and maintains, 
and its mission is therefore one of the noblest in the commercial life of na- 
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tions. More recently it has assumed the function of a trans-equalizing medi- 
ator in the struggle between capital and labor, of fraternizing the social jux- 
tapositions which are tecoming more and more inimical in the struggle for 
existence that is growing constantly more difficult. The institution of insur. 
ance has become the hand-maid of the social politics, and even though it is 
not always successful in smoothing the foaming waves by proper legislation, 
still the condition of the laboring classes is noticeably ameliorated.” 

A nice piece of bureaucratic violence was played on a citizen of Wurtem- 
berg recently. He had been compelled by the law of the land to become a 
policyholder in the State (obligatory) accident insurance organization. A short 
time ago he was visited by the proper official, reinforced by a couple of police- 
men, and a levy made on his personal property—because he still owed one 
pfennig (one-fourth cent) on his last year’s account. The property levied on 
was a hen. 

Ben Akibar said : ‘‘ There is nothing new under the sun.” Poor fellow. He 
should have lived in these times of grasping after novelties. An insurance or 
assurance, whichever it is, ‘* against the tiles that may drop on the passer by’s 
head,” has just been started at Lausanne, Switzerland. Not long ago, a per_ 
son was walking on the sidewalk, and when passing past a church, a roofing 
tile fell on his head. He sued the city and obtained heavy damages. The 
mayor then proposed to the city council, in view of the dilapitated condition 
of the buildings in general, to insure the inhabitants and visitors ; the risk 
was accepted by an accident insurance company at the rate of 7% francs per 
1000 inhabitants. After discussing the pros and cons of the proposition, 
the rate was accepted, and now the citizens of the burgh may move about 
freely, conscious of getting paid for any damage done to their craniums by 
evil-disposed tiles. . W. von K, 

FRANKFORT, Nov. 25. 





TEXAS. 
[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


My esteemed contemporary, ‘‘ Occasicnal,” who favored your readers last 
week with a letter as to the situation at Galveston, evidently lost sight of the 
somewhat unpleasant irregularities existing in his immediate vicinity in local 
fire underwriting circles. From all reports from that city, the trouble seems 
to originate from the rather enviable position which a prominent general 
agency of that city occupies. What results were attained and what good work, 
if any, was accomplished by the body of representatives, who visited Galves- 
ton after adjourning their meeting at Dallas, remains to be seen. That some 
of our representative companies have been illtreated, in the minds of those 
who are acquainted with the situation, there can be no doubt. It is a fact, 
however, that Galveston agents have been for several months past committing 
little misdemeanors ; whether the first offenders claim self-defense, or claim 
the privelege of independent action, either by priority in the underwriting 
field or the fact of controlling huge lines and having large companies in which 
to place the risks, the grievances and troubles date back too far to trace their 
origin. Some of the companies represented there are free traders from “way 
back,” and it behooves the local fraternity of the Island city to make a mighty 
effort towards the adoption of correct practices and the consummation of an 
amicable arrangement for the mutual interests of all concerned. 

At Houston a movement is on foot to organize a local company. The idea 
of the projectors is to place a sufficient amount of stock in Galveston, with a 
purpose of getting a liberal shafe of that city’s business, in conjunction with 
that of Houston. There is certainly enough talent on hand to suceessfully 
push the plan through, and a thorough canvass will be made and steps taken 
to perfect the organization. 

From our own city there is little news to report. However, ‘‘no news is 
good news,” and with the present lights before us, most of the fire com- 
panies have every reason to be satisfied with the results here for 1892. 
The early probable adoption of the eighty per cent coinsurance clause 
throughout the State is another reason for substantial encouragement ; in 
iact, while admitting that the fire waste has been enormous and losses for the 
past two years have been on the ascent, those who are acquainted with 
the condition of affairs throughout this section and those, too, who are in- 
terested in the wellare of fire underwriting here, realize,that despite the rather 
detrimental reputation Texas occupies in the minds of many abroad, the day 
is not far distant when she will once more be recognized as a prosperous un- 
derwriting field. 

A recent change was made in the management of the Home Mutual. F. 
H. McElhone, special agent of the Firemans Fund, will also act as represen- 
tative for the Home Mutual. This change was brought about on account 
of the resignation of Vernon C, Dargan, who has represented the Home 
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Mutual for several years. Mr. Dargan has accepted a position as field man 
for the Pennsylvania for Texas and Arkansas. 

Sanger Bros.’ risk, one of the largest wholesale and retail establishments in 
the State, has been equipped with Grinnell’s system of automatic sprink- 
lers. 

Trezevant & Cochran, general agents for several large Pennsylvania com- 
panies, have embarked in local business ; the firm of Aldehoff has dissolved 
and the interests of Mr. Aldehoff were purchased by Trezevant & Cochran, 

Another change in the local field is the transfer of the agency of the 
Pennsylvania to Addison & Burgher, who were recently appointed their 
representatives here. 

W. A. Cooke of New Orleans, representing the Imperial, is here. 

DALLAS, December 5. HASTINGS. 





HARTFORD. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 

One of the first acts of the incoming Democratic Governor, who takes his seat 
on the 4th of January, will be the appointment of an Insurance Commissioner 
to succeed Irsamus R. Fyler, the present incumbent, Your correspondent has 
heard only one name mentioned for the office—that of Joseph H. Sprague, 
the present Deputy Commissioner, who is a Democrat and in line of pro- 
motion. He is thoroughly qualified to fill the position and his selection by 
the Governor would give great satisfaction, not only to the insurance interests, 
but to the public in general. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Aitna Fire Insurance Company on 
Wednesday, November 30, Vice-President Wm. P. Clark was elected presi- 
dent of the company, succeeding the late Jotham Goodnow. This action of 
the directors was expected by everyone. No one else was even thought of 
for the place, The advancement of Mr. Clark to the presidency is a deserved 
tribute to his underwriting ability and integrity, and the directors have only 
carried out the wishes of the 4tna’s shareholders and everyone else interested 
in the company. Mr. Clark is naturally a ‘‘ broad-gauge”’ man, level-headed, 
kind-hearted, and always genial and considerate, especially to his sub- 
ordinates. He is a comparatively young man, having been born in this city 
June 29, 1841, and looks much younger than he really is. After six years of 
clerical service in the Phoenix Fire office he became the secretary of that com- 
pany, holding the position until 1867, when he entered the service of the 
Etna as assistant secretary, continuing as such for nearly twenty-one years. 
Although the junior by several years of several of our fire insurance officials, 
he is their senior as regards actual service. The wisdom of his promotion 
and the general confidence in his ability to pilot the old tna as successfully 
as his predecessors will be justified by events. 

The death of Geo. S. Cotlin during the past week removes a familiar figure 
from our midst. He was connected with the Hartford Accident Insurance 
Company during the lifetime of that concern and for several years past has 
been employed in the office of the Connecticut Mutual Life. He possessed 
the respect and esteem of his business associates, who attended the funeral in 
a body. 

The funeral of Frank T. A. Chaese of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Company occurred on Friday last and was attended by 
the entire official and clerical staffs of the company. Mr. Chaese died on 
Tuesday after a painful illness. 

_ A visitor to the office of the Connecticut Mutual Life cannot but be 
impressed favorably by the personnel of that company’s corps of officers. The 
suave Colonel Greene, who never loses his suavity except under some such 
severe provocation as that given him once upon atime by the late Stephen 
English, the dignified Colonel Taylor, whom nobody would ever think of 
calling a ‘‘ dude,” but who is, notwithstanding, the best dressed man in 
Hartford, the ‘‘hustling” Mr. Bunce and the scholarly Mr. Wells, who 
waxes fat and happy on a steady diet of figures, make a ‘* brainy” combina- 
tion difficult to match and impossible to excel, go where you will. 

Secretary Royce of the Hartford Fire has just returned from a business trip 
of five weeks through the South. He attended the meeting of the Texas 
fire insurance fraternity recently held at Dallas and which was called at the 
suggestion of President Chase of the Hartford for the purpose of devising 
some means to improve the status of the business in that rather demoralized 
State. Mr. Royce addressed the meeting and enlisted the interest and 
approval of his audience. 

Horace Clapp and Sullivan S. Child, special agents of the Orient for New 
England and Pennsylvania respectively, Henry K. Miller, secretary of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, and H. Y. Chatterly, Southern general 
agent of the Lion and Scottish Union, were in the city recently, Mr. Clapp 
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gets loaded with stories during his travels and periodically springs them on 
the unsuspecting farmers of Hartford. 

The following are the latest quotations of Hartford insurance stocks: 
Etna, 263%, 267%; Hartford, 345; Phoenix, 192, 197; Connecticut, 123; 
National, 140; Orient, 90; Steam Boiler (par 50), 105; /&tna Life, 210; 
Connecticut General Life, 125; Hartford Life and Annuity, 124; Travelers, 


108%, 216. TUNXIS. 


HARTFORD, December 5. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. | 

The meeting of the promoters of the proposed Chicago Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company, called for the 3d inst., did not result in any decided action, 
owing to the meagre attendance of the prominent citizens whose names were 
identified with the project. Another meeting is called for the 8th inst., 
when, if a sufficient number of the parties who have signified their willing- 
ness to act as trustees can be induced to attend, an election of officers will 
probably be held. 

I have received of late a number of inquiries as to the actual status of the 
Illinois Life Insurance Company, which filed articles of incorporation in this 
State, and started out to get subscriptions for stock about a yearago. The 
capital of the enterprise was placed at $1,000,000, in shares of $100 each. 
About $100,000, I understand, has been subscribed up to date. Ina recent 
interview with James B. Galloway, a lawyer of this city, who has the papers 
of the scheme in a neat package in his office, your correspondent was im- 
pressed with the idea that Mr. Galloway is more anxious to, in some way, 
recover the several round sums he has invested than to complete the organiza- 
tion. This is the company that Pitman and Baker, now of the embryotic 
Chicago Mutual Life, promoted up to the time when stock subscriptions and 
trustees became necessary. 

On Friday last announcement was made of the purchase of the entire plant 
of the Central Map Company by their powerful rival the Roscher Map Com- 
pany, both concerns of this city. This move effectually disposes of the map 
troubles which have agitated local circles for the past two years. The Cen- 
tral company was organized by a number of general and local agents to 
**down ” a monopoly, and although considerable out of pocket, they managed 
to accomplish their purpose, for it is understood as a condition of the sale that 
hereafter the Roscher company will make a reasonable charge for their maps 
and corrections. 

D. H. Rust, one of thé leading agents in the office of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life at this city, has resigned to accept the Wisconsin agency for the 
American Investment Company. 

As a result of pressure brought to bear on the management of the *‘ Fair ” 
by the local fire underwriters, Chief D. J. Swenie will hereafter have entire 
control of the fire department at the World’s Exposition. A marshal de- 
tailed from the city force will be in immediate command at the grounds, and 
will report to his chief daily. Experienced men thoroughly familiar with fire 
appliances and methods of using them will be stationed in all the Exposition 
buildings ready to check a blaze in itsincipiency. In addition to the World’s 
Fair fire department, a steamer from the city is already located on the 
grounds, and a second will follow very shortly. The new fire boat for work 
on the lagoons is now completed, and will be turned over to the directors 
some time this week. 

Being compelled by the recent sale of their building to the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, to seek new quarters, the Phenix Insurance Company 
will, on December 1, remove to the Title and Trust building on Washington 
street, where they will occupy the entire fifteenth floor, paying therefor an 
annual rental of $10,000 on a five years’ lease. G. A. W. 

CHICAGO, December 5. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[From OuR OwN CorRRESPONDENT. ] 

At last the agony is over and the New England Insurance Exchange has 
adopted the coinsurance clause, which for weeks, yes, months, has been dis- 
cussed, The resolution, list of exceptions and form of clause adopted is as 
follows : 


Resolved, That all specifically rated risks within 300 feet of a hydrant in cities 
and towns with approved water-works and efficient fire department pro- 
tection, under the jurisdiction of the New England Insurance Exchange, 
wherein exceptions are not provided, are rated on the basis that these risks 
are insured to at least eighty per cent of their value, and on and after the 
date of the promulgation of this rule, policies covering all such specifically 
rated risks, must be written with an eighty per cent insurance clause. 


Coinsurance, however, under this resolution, does not go into effect until 
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December 17, on which date the chairmen of all the exchange committees are 
to report the localities to which the coinsurance is to apply, and also what 
risks are to come under the 300-feet hydrant protection. 

Apropos of this action on the part of the New England Insurance Exchange, 
it may interest the fire underwriters of the land to know that as a general 
thing Boston is well pleased with the results attendant upon the adoption of 
the coinsurance clause by the Boston Fire Underwriters Association. By the 
action taken by that body coinsurance went into effect at the ‘‘ Hub” on 
November 9, and nobody can deny that up to date it is working smoothly, 
more so, in fact, than even the underwriters themselves expected. Not a few 
are surprised that thus soon should the business men and propertyowners 
come and see the equity of the rule and recognize the reason for its adoption, 

Of all the fire insurance carried in Boston, there has since the adoption of 
the coinsurance clause, but one “kicker” appeared. This was a prominent, 
in fact, one of the largest coal dealers of the city. Since the adoption of the 
clause he has canceled all of the insurance which he had previously carried 
on his stock on the grounds, as he claims, that it would be impossible to 
damage his stock of coal by fire to a greater amount than fifty cents a ton 
before it could be removed, and fifty cents a ton, he argues, is much less than 
his premium would be. 

Local insurance people are beginning to become greatly exercised over the 
condition of the electrical installations at Brockton, one of Boston’s most 
prosperous suburbs. They have just been informed that in that city there are 
hundreds of instances where these are defective, and already the Exchange 
has under advisement an advance in rates of something like fifty per cent. 

December 13 bids fair to be a most auspicious occasion in the history of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association. On that evening occurs what is 
termed by the circular sent out to the various members, ‘‘ Medical Examiners 
Night.” The full programme is not out as yet, but Dr. Cutler of the Mutual 
Benefit has promised to read a paper. 

The Atlas Guarantee Company of this city, so one of the agents of that 
concern states, has purchased the renewals and good will of the New England 
business of the American Indemity Company of St. Paul. 

It is expected that the new chemical engine, especially designed for the 
service of the Boston Fire Department, will arrive in town the latter part of 
this week. It is stated that the new piece of apparatus differs very materially 
from the chemicals already in use in this city, and that above these minor 
differences it will carry about 800 feet of engine hose in addition to the 
necessary tank hose. The Boston fire commissioners are also engaged at the 
present time in looking up the good points of various third-class engines, it 
being their intention to purchase one or more at an early date, 

At the Boston office of the New York Life it is stated that there will be no 
local manager appointed until the advent of the new year. 

The underwriters of Boston, both life and fire, are on the gui vive regarding 
the much discussed question as to whether the Hon. George S. Merrill wi!l 
be his own successor as Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. Toa 
unit almost the insurance men of the city, as well as of the State, ask for this 
most efficient and capable official's reappointment. 

Pittsfield, Mass., so the president of the local board, who was in town on 
Saturday of last week, tells your correspondent, will claim the credit of hav- 
ing been the first to adopt the universal mercantile schedule in New England, 
At a meeting of the local board in that town, held on Tuesday of last week, 
it was voted to adopt this measure. 

A most energetic movement is being made by several members of the Bos- 
ton board to secure a schedule for the rating of piano factories. There are 
those who recommend the schedule now in use in Philadelphia, but, on the 
other hand, there are many more who think that under the existing condi- 
tions in this section, an advance should be made on the rates in use in that 
city. 

Ii, L, Hiscock has been added to the Connecticut division of the factory 
improvement committee. 

No sooner was coinsurance adopted in this city than a difference of opinion 
of considerable importance te both insuror and insurer as to whether the co- 
insurance clause can be impressed on the standard policy with a rubber stam 
or as to whether it must be attached bya rider. Of course, all hands very 
well know that it could be put on with pen and ink, but the average Boston 
insurance man considers time altogether too valuable to be wasted in that 
way, when a rubber stamp or a rider could just as well be called into requisi- 
tion to serve the same purpose. Probably no attention would have been 
brought to this matter had it not been for one of the largest policyholders in 
the city, who called to the attention of the agency writing his risks the fact 
that while all clauses heretofore attached to policies, such as lightning, gaso- 
line, etc., have been in favor of the assured, who would take good care to 
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keep the slip attached, that the coinsurance clause is in favor of the com- 
panies rather than the assured, so far as the adjustment of a partial loss goes, 
and that an unscrupulous policyholder could readily contrive to lose the slip. 
A well-known underwriter, however, comes to the rescue by stating that it 
would be the easiest thing in the world to obviate any such underhanded 
work as this by writing in the body of the policy a reference to the clause, 
As a matter of fact, however, there is no doubt that the next session of the 
general court of this State will be called upon to determine whether or no the 
rubber stamp or the rider, one or both, is legal, 

Here is the present statute relating to this matter, and it would seem as 
though it ought to put all doubters at rest, but it does not: ‘‘ A company may 
write upon the margin, or across the face of the policy, or print upon 
separate slip, or riders to be attached thereto, provisions, etc.” 

Boston, December 5. GIL. GILSON, 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The London Fire Brigade is once more to the fore. A new station is to be 
opened at Brompton; and, at the laying of the foundation stone the other day, 
Mr. Hubbard, who is chairman of the fire brigade committee of the London 
county council, which now has charge of the brigade, made some interesting 
statements as to the strength of the brigade and some revolutionary proposals 
as to the future conduct of it. He said that they had fifty-fivé land fire engine 
stations, fifty-one street stations, with hose carts, four river stations and 179 
fire-escape stations. There were forty-eight land and nine river steam engines, 
as well as seventy-eight manuals. There were 133 horses, thirty-eight miles 
of hose, fifty-five alarm circuits and over 13.000 hydrants. The men num- 
bered 825, of whom 11g officers and men had been added since the brigade 
had come under the control of the council. Two thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two fires took place last year, of which only 193 were described as 
‘* serious”—seven per cent. The total number was an increase of 337 over 
the previous year. The lives at risk were 268, of which the brigade rescued 
207. Sixty-one people were killed, but half of them were taken out alive, 
though they died later on from injuries received. Four hundred and sixty 
false alarms had disturbed the serenity of the brigade, and he appealed to the 
public to aid the brigade in bringing to justice those who thus imposed upon 
that hard-working body of men. During the year they spent £2457 on capi- 
tal account and £128,906 on maintenance, which was an increase, as com- 
pared with the last year of the Metropolitan board of works, of £17,076. So 
you see we do move ahead, if not as fast as the metropolis increases in mag- 
nitude. 

These figures are accurate ; and, as far as they go, are more or less satisfac- 
tory. But the chairman was not content to stop there. He went on to say 
that the fire offices did not contribute as freely as they ought to the expenses 
of maintaining the brigade. They pay, as you perhaps recollect. £35 for 
every million they have on insurances in force within the district. He thinks 
they ought to pay more. But this notion has been fully discussed for years ; 
and it seems to be felt that to tax the offices is only a roundabout way of 
imposing upon the prudent people who insure an additional outlay, propor- 
tioned to the extent of their prudence, for the protection of the property of 
those who do not protect themselves by any insurance whatever. That is en- 
tirely opposed to the whole spirit of modern legislation. But he deliberately 
trotted out his favorite theory, and spoke as if he had an original idea in hand 
of great practical value, instead of an oft exposed and thoroughly discredited 
scheme to increase the funds of the brigade at the sole expense of those who 
had sought to protect their own property by means of insurance, 

But this was not the only shot in his locker. It had been suggested to 
him, he said, that the council should insure the property they protected, and 
that out of the ‘profits from the premiums they would be able to pay the cost 
of the brigade. ‘This is, so far as I recollect, a perfectly new idea, or rather 
the present application of it is new. But we have only to look at the home- 
pathic scale of life assurance at the post-office to see all that is possible in that 
way in the hands of a public department. It isnow admitted titat no busi- 
ness of any magnitude can be got together without active, intelligent private 
enterprise, personal canvass, such as it has hitherto proved impossible to se- 
cure in a public department. Propertyowners are not so enamored of the 
council as to run to them with their insurances in the way the chairman seems 
to anticipate. A rattling good fire or two would sqon take the dust out of 
the eyes of the public. Long before the council had secured enough of the 
business to make the experiment at all fair, as an experiment, but not before 
the offices had been crippled by the withdrawal of a large part of the most 
profitable risks. The country councils would follow suit, and thus the home 
business of our fire offices would disappear from their doors, and they would 
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be driven to the States for business, so that you would have a competition 
that would mean a life and death struggle, that would pay nobody, disappoint 
everybody and cripple very seriously a number of institutions of great com- 
mercial and I may say of national importance. It would not be for the real 
benefit of any person or section of society except to those to whom fat 
appointments might be given while the delusion lasted. The recent political 
changes in this country have* brought to the top a number of theoretical 
‘* politicians,” as you call them, who would dearly love to turn everything 
topsy-turvy for the mere idle pleasure of beginning again. Our only hope is 
that there may be found in the House of Commons common sense enough 
left to prevent any insane experiments of this description. There is still in 
the British mind a wholesome antipathy to these drastic remedies, even for 
evils the existence of which is freely admitted and seriously deplored. But 
in this case there is no serious difficulty, since no reasonable addition to the 
cost of protecting life and property against fire in this metropolis is likely to 
excite any great opposition. I mean reasonable expenditure by a public 
body elected as the council is ‘‘ by the people, for the people.” 

In this country an industrial agent often thinks that he is placed at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the ordinary life agent, and this is found to 
check his enthusiasm. But if he is a real live agent and does good 
business, he is sure to be promoted to assistant, and from that, by a 
natural transition, he gets a superintendency, when one falls vacant, or new 
territory is to be worked. In fact he never knows what he may come to, 
Only the other day Riley Lord, a very successful Prudential man, who has 
risen from the ranks, was made general superintendent of the Newcastle dis- 
trict, and has made good his footing in that coaly region, He got on the 
council, became chairman of the gas and water committtee, and made himself 
so popular that he has just been elected sheriff, and will, if he desires to do 
so, soon become Mayor. It is a pity that 10,000 agents of industrial compa- 
nies did not witness the ancient ceremony as he came forward and was duly 
invested by his predecessor with the robes and gold chain and golden snuff 
box appertaining to the dignity. Even in this old country it is still possible 
for a man, if he has got it in him, to rise to any position of dignity ; and how 
much more so is it possible in your land, where the obstacles to upward pro- 
gress are fewer and less serious. Our industrial companies are now urging 
their agents to press forward the ordinary branch, and some of them are doing 
a fine business in that way, so that they find themselves in all respects on a 
par with the ordinary agent. This is just a hint for the industrial men who 
read your paper. 

Egerton Stewart Browne, Liverpool manager of the London Assurance 
Corporation, 1s about to contest the Toxteth ward in that city, with good 
chances of getting in. 

George Stewart, manager of the Lancashire, has just been appointed a 
justice of the peace for the county of Lancaster. 

The Merryweathers are constructing for our brigade a big engine, which 
will have a capacity of from 450 to 800 gallons a minute. It will only take 
wo horses to draw it. 

The Right Hon. Lerd Justice Fitzgibbon has proposed E, T. Collins, Esq., 
son of J. T. Collins, resident secretary of the North British and Mercantile 
at Dublin, as a fit and proper person to be called to the bar. 

Bernard Boaler is a name that the world—at any rate the insurance world 
—would willingly let die. But not so the bearer of it, who seems to discover 
perpetual ways of keeping it before the public. His last exploit was to appear 
at the Mansion House and summon the Leicester Industrial Insurance 
Company for some technical offenses against the companies acts. Now, 
however willing the company may have been to show their accounts to almost 
any man in the world, those who are aware of the use that Boaler has in 
times past made of such information will say that their reluctance to reveal 
their condition to this particular inquirer was at least natural, if not technically 
in compliance with the acts of Parliament therein made and provided. The 
Lord Mayor fined the defendants 1d. in one case and 20s, in the other, but in 
order to mark his sense of Mr. Boaler’s disinterested exertions, he allowed 
him to go away without costs. 

Henry Cockburn, F.1.A., F.F.A., life manager in London and actu- 
ary of the North British, has been elected to the position of joint honor- 
ary secretary of the Institute of Actuaries. In accepting this position, he 
resigns the joint honorary librarianship, and the council of the institute have 
elected F. Schooling of the Prudential to that position. 

Our readers will learn with regret that Henry Ward, manager of the Gen- 
eral, has fallen into such a severe state of nervous prostration that his medical 
advisers have ordered a period of rest, and the directors of the General have 
granted Mr. Ward six months’ leave of absence. 

George Francis Rooney, district manager for the Mutual Reserve in the 
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Leicester district, has boldly issued a challenge to his antagonists in that dis- 
trict, offering to give to any Leicester charity, to be selected by the Mayor, 
the sum of £100, on condition that his antagonists shall prove to the satisfac- 
tion of three unprejudiced gentlemen, or the majority of them, that the 
system of the Mutual Reserve ‘* isnot on as sound and scientific a basis as any 
insurance company in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
His only condition is that if his opponents should fail to prove their case they 
shall pay the sum above mentioned for the purposes aforesaid. This looks 
like a serious business offer ; and if the opponents of the Mutual Reserve are 
really in earnest, here is a chance for them which they may never have again. 
If both sides are honest there should be no great difficulty in selecting three 
men who might be relied on for an impartial hearing of both sides of the 
case ; and the publicity given to the affair would be worth £100 as an adver- 
tisement. Weshould then have tested every charge that the ingenuity of 
rivals can suggest against the Mutual Reserve, and have the official explana- 
tions of every point now represented to be weak on their side. The offerhas 
not been accepted up to the date at which this is written, and there seems no 
authority for stating that the play has met with the approval of the head 
office officials. 

The latest move at the New York Life offices has taken many of our folks 
quite by surprise. We have been looking out for that New Zealander ever 
since Macauley told us he wascoming. But that particular immigrant was to 
be employed in sketching the ruins of London bridge, which is dirty enough 
no doubt, but up to date has been kept in a very fair state of repair. I know 
not how much truth there may be in the assertion that the New York Life is 
to be made a British office, with headquarters independent of New York, but 
President McCall did a bold stroke when he was over here in appointing Sir 
Julius Vogel and Mr. Davis joint managers. Probably you will have secured 
all the details before this reaches you, but for fear you may not, I may men- 
tion that Sir Julius went to New Zealand in 1861, was treasurer, postmaster- 
general, and eventually prime minister (1873). In 1875 he founded the 
Government Insurance Department of the colony which has, on the whole, 
been a marked success, though its business management has often been open 
to just censure, especially its method of conducting the competition which the 
ability of rival offices forced it to encounter. He was knighted on his visit 
to this country in 1875, and has, since 1887 resided here till recently as 
agent-general for New Zealand. A man of so much ability, of such length- 
ened and varied experience and success, ought to make his mark as, no doubt, 
he will, in the very important position to which he has now been called. 

Lonpon, December I. LUDGATE HILL. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 

On Tuesday of last week another practical demonstration of the value of 
the pneumatic fire alarm telegraph was given at the large wholesale stores of 
Folwell Bros. & Co., Nos. 623 to 627 Chestnut street, for the benent of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association and the department of public 
safety, whose co-operation has led to the introduction of the system. The 
test was very successful, as in two minutes from the time of registering the 
alarm the chemical engine and fire insurance patrol were at the scene. The 
test was witnessed by Mayor Stuart, Director Beitler, Chief Walker of the 
electrical bureau, Inspector McDevitt, George E. Wagner, president of the 
Underwriters Association, and a number of other prominent insurance men. 
By means of this system, invented by Albert Goldstein, manager of the Pneu- 
matic Fire Alarm Telegraph Company, each building protected becomes an 
automatic fire alarm station in direct communication with the fire department 
and the insurance patrol, the alarm passing through the office of the telegraph 
company, where it is registered by an operator. ‘Thin iron tubes filled auto- 
matically with compressed air traverse the ceilings of each floor of the build- 
ings protected, while at regular distances along the tubes are placed a small 
bulb of fusible lead, which will melt at a heat of 150 degrees, thereby releas- 
ing the compressed air in the tubes and setting in motion the transmitting bex, 
which registers the number of the building, the street and also the floor upon 
which the fire is burning. 

Theo. W. Letton, United States manager of the Prussian National Insur- 
ance Company of Stettin, Ge’many, was in this city last week paying a short 
visit to Colonel J. E. Hyneman, who represents the company in this vicinity. 
He is now on his return to Chicago. 

The insurance agency and brokerage establishment of Samuel D. Hawley 
& Sons has been dissolved by mutual consent, B. Frank [Hawley retiring to 
enter the insurance brokerage business on his own account. The«Jd firm 
will be continued by Samuel D, flawley and Warren A. Hawley, under the 
firm name of Samuel D. Hawley & Son, The agency is one of the oidest 
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established offices in this city, and the members of the firm are among our 
prominent underwriters. They have an extensive brokerage business and 
now represent the following companies: Scottish Union and National, Lion 
of England, Citizens of New York, Northwestern of Wisconsin and St. Paul 
Fire and Marine. 

The assignee of the Order of Fraternal Guardians has filed a partial account, 
showing amount of money thus far collected. The inventory and appraise- 
ment already filed showed assets of $81c,292. Of this amount the assignee 
has collected $269,886 net. J. Frederick Hartman has been appointed audi- 
tor to distribute the funds. 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company will give a reception and ban- 
quet at the opening of their new building, Nos. 921-923 Chestnut street, on 
Saturday, December 10. The Penn Mutual have been occupying the rear 
offices of their building since they took possession, and in the meantime have 
fitted up the immense front floor of the building in a most elaborate style, and 
on Saturday next will make it their permanent quarters, in addition to the 
offices they now have in the building. 

At the instance of Insurance Commissioner George B. Luper, Deputy 
Attorney-General Stranahan has secured an order from the Dauphin County 
Court requiring the National Mutual Fire Insurance Company to appear and 
show cause why its business should not be closed. Sometime ago the Dauphin 
County Court gave judgment against the company, execution was issued on 
the judgment, but same was returned by the sheriff, there being no funds, 

PIlILADELPHIA, Docember 5. Q. U. AKER. 





CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


—The New England Mutual Accident Association of Boston, the promoter 
of the ideal policy, has entered the State of Virginia, and will appeint agents 
throughout the State. 


—The Mutual Live Stock Insurance Company of New York, organized to 
insure ‘‘ horses, mules, jacks and jennies,” has gone the usual way of such 
concerns. James J. Nealis will receive what there is left of it. 


—The Mercantile Credit Guarantee Company having deposited $100,000 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York has received 
license from the Superintendent to transact business under the insurance 
laws. 

—Augustus Theophilus Kerr arrived in New York on Monday last in 
charge of Joel W. Lowman, a special detective of the American Surety Com- 
pany. Mr. Kerr disappeared from Kansas City last February with some 
20,000 in bonds of the Jarvis-Conkling Mortgage Company. The American 
Surety Company paid the amount of their bond, and now has brought the 
fugitive to justice. He had lost nearly the whoie of his ill-gotten wealth. 


—The American Mutual Accident Association of Oshkosh, Wis., and three 
or four life assurance companies are interested in the case of F. J. Thrun of 
Romeo, Wis., who disappeared during a fire at his residence, which was a 
one-story building. Remains of a human body were found after the fire, but 
the jaws contained no teeth, whereas Thrun was the possessor of a full set. 
Over $31,000 of insurance was carried by Thrun and the companies intend 
to make a thorough investigation before they pay, although their clues are 
very slight. 

—Messrs. Cutter, Bellis, Van Auken, Skene and Dyer of the International 
Association of Mutual Accident Underwriters have prepared a bill for pre- 
sentation to all legislatures where assessment insurance is to be presented 
during the coming winter, which bill will also be unanimously supported by 
the legislative committee of the national association. This bill deals with 
accident insurance alone and will be introduced in all States where a separate 
bill is possible. In other States it will form a chapter of any law which may 
be presented governing accident insurance. 


— The Commercial Mutual Accident Company of Philadelphia, Pa., con- 
tinues to grow and prosper under the management of its able secretary, Rob- 
ert Shean. Its liberal policy meets with public approval wherever it is pre- 
sented, and agents find no difficulty in securing applicants. The close of 
1892 will find the company in good condition and able to make a very satis- 
factory statement. While the company is not one of the giants, it is steadily 
building up a good business, going in more for quality than for quantity. The 
first secured, the second follows as a matter of course. 


—The ettention of managers of the smaller accident associations is called to 
the adveriisement of ‘* Capitalist” in another column, There are a number 
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of small accident companies which, by consolidation, would better the in- 
terests of their certificateholders and the insurance world, and perhaps the ad- 
vertiser or advertisers referred to, who are known to be thoroughly responsible 
parties, will present the machinety for amalgamation, which will result for the 
public good. It would certainly be better for the business if the weaker com- 
panies were eliminated and their business merged into a less number of or- 
ganizations of greater financial strength and aggregation of risks. 


—The recent expenditure by the American Surety Company of a million 
dollars for real estate was made so that there might be ample real estate se- 
curity behind the company’s bonds. President Trenholm explains the reason 
for the purchase by stating that such investments are rightly looked upon as 
affording high evidence of financial strength and conservative administra- 
tion, and that the purchase must therefore increase the prestige of the com- 
pany, which, although it does not use its capital in the transaction of its 
business, must be possessed of abundant resources and high credit in order 
to commend itself to pub'ic confidence. By investing so much money in 
real estate, the company has put that much beyond the reach of fluctuating 
stocks and bonds. Then, too, the business of the company is increasing so 
rapidly that more space is constantly being required for the office force, and 
no better position in the city could have been chosen than that involved in 
the purchase. When the American Surety is safely ensconced in its new 
home it will be able to bring itself more prominently before the public, a 
great part of which is still ignorant of either the existence of such a company 
or the class of business it transacts. 


—Burglary insurance has not hitherto taken much root in the United 
States, but now a company comes forward to transact that class of business 
with a stock capital of $100,000 as a guarantee. The new concern is a 
Baltimore venture, and is called the Maryland Theft Insurance Company, 
The incorporators are Henry R. Robbins, Bruce Chateaubriand, Winfield J. 
Taylor, Henry C. Turnbull, John B. Stansbury, James Clement, Henry J. 
Halbert, J. Brown Halbert and Adelbert McLean. The objects of the com- 
pany are to protect banks, merchants, business men and householders against 
loss arising from larceny or burglary ; to insure travelers against injury or 
damage to their baggage, and also to insure freight of all kinds in transit 
against damage by collision or theft. 


THE Opp FELLOWS FRATERNAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The above association, located at Westfield, Mass , had the honor of being 
the first purely accident association in the United States confining itself ex- 
clusively to the members of the order of Odd Fellows, having been organized 
in 1887. It sought the right to its title in a legitimate manner, and the suc- 
cess 1t has met with in the five years of its existence is evidence of the high 
standing of its managers and the liberal treatment it has accorded to its mem- 
bers. From the time of its organization it has sought to give its members 
every possible advantage, and as a result its policy form is especially liberal, 
and the fraternity has shown its appreciation of these facts by giving the asso- 
ciation a hearty and liberal support. The report for 1891 shows that during 
that year it received for assessments and annual dues the sum of $60,137, of 
which amount $45,835 was paid in claims. During the yearit issued 4521 cer- 
tificates, and had in force on January 1, 1892, 8021 policies, insuring a total 
sum of $23,487,140. Its financial position is good, it being the possessor of 
$27 365 in assets, while its liabilities were only a contingent one of $5000. 
One feature which commends itself to Odd Fellows is that relating to disputed 
claims. These are referred to an arbitration board, all of whom must be Odd 
Fellows. One is selected by the insured, a second by the association and the 
third is the Noble Grand of the lodge to which the insured belongs. As at 
least two of these are known to the insured, it will be seen that the board 
should be highly acceptable to him. 

The president of the Odd Fellows Fraternal is James Noble, Jr., a well- 
known citizen of Westfield, and the secretary and treasurer is H. N. Kings- 
bury. Mr. Kingsbury is also manager of the association, and is directly re- 
sponsible for the high position it has attained. He is prominent among Odd 
Fellows in Massachusetts, and is equally well known in accident insurance 
circles through his connection with the International Assuciation of Mutual 
Accident Underwriters, of which organization he is treasurer. Under his 
hands the Odd Fellows Fraternal Accident will continue to prosper and hold 
its place among the progressive accident associations of the country. 








—tThe firms of Eichlitz & Tobin and Florian, Richardson & Beall of San 
Antonio, Tex., have dissolved. The business of the first will be continued 
by W. G. Tobin, and of the last by Beall & Eichlitz. 
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The Universal Mercantile Schedule Adopted. 


THE most important event which has occurred of late in fire insurance circles 
was the adoption last week of the Universal Mercantile Schedule, substan- 
tially as printed in the ‘‘ fifth proof,” by a conference of representatives of 
some of the principal organizations of underwriters of the country. 

The committees. most of whose members were present at the conference, 
were composed as follows ° 

ORIGINAL SCHEDULE COMMITTEE.—F. C. Moore, Continental Insurance 
Company; James A. Silvey, German-American Insurance Company; George 
W. Babb, Jr,, Northern Assurance Company; E. G. Richards, National As- 
surance Company of Hartford. 

O-OPERATING COMMITTEES.—Wew England Insurance Exchange.—H.R. 
Turner, Niagara Insurance Company; J. M. Forbush, German-American In- 
surance Company; Henry M. Baker, American Fire Insurance Company, Bes- 
ton; G. E. Kendall, New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company; W. R. Gray, 
John C. Paige Agency, Boston; U. C. Crosby, Phenix Insurance Company 
of Brooklyn;.C. M. Goddard, secretary New England Insurance Exchange, 
Underwriters Association New York State.—O. W. Palmer, Franklin In- 
surance Compauy, Philadelphia; J. E. Carothers, Phoenix Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford; Edward Cluff, London Assurance Corporation; H. B. 
Smith, Home Insurance Company, New York; C. L. Hedge, Firemans 
Fund, California. Underwriters Association of Middle Department.—E. 
O. Weeks, Etna Insurance Company, Hartford; J. B. Kremer, Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company; John J. Babcock, Springfield 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company; Alfred Rowell, Imperial Fire Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia; S. S. Child, Orient Insurance Company, Hart/ord. 
Southeastern Tariff Association.—Clarence F. Low, Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company; L. R. Warren, Phoenix Assurance Company, 
London; Charles C. Fleming, German-American Insurance Company. 

In the preface to the ‘* Fifth Proof,” the committee sets forth 

SOME ADVANTAGES OF RATING BY SCHEDULE. 

ist. Jt secures accurate rating, by carefully taking into account each feature 
of construction and each feature of fire prevention and extinction. 

2d. /t secures consistent and, therefore, equitable rating, by rating risks of 
the same character in the same town alike, and risks of the same character in 
different towns on the same basis. 

3d. As a consequence of these two, it prevents opposition on the part of 
policyholders and legislators, which, as a rule, grows out of apprehensions of 
injustice and invidious discrimination either as to risks or localities, sometimes 
too well founded, and which cannot be allayed, except by intelligent explana- 
tion. With a printed schedule which puts every man’s risk and every city on 
a like basis, and which can be handed to the propertyowner, enabling him to 
examine for himself why the rate of his risk is higher than that of his neigh- 
bor, there can be no ground for prejudice or jealousy. 

4th. Jt encourages proper construction of buildings, by intelligently charging 
for deficiencies from standards and by recognizing exceptionally goed con- 
struction by deductions. The architect, builder and propertyowner, informed 
at the outset as to what can be saved by proper construction, will be led to 
avoid many of the faults now prevailing, which have grown, not unnaturally, 
out of the present system of conducting the insurance business. Intelligent 
and explicit answers to inquiries of this nature are due to every inquiring 
propertyowner, and can be best provided for by a proper rating schedule. 
With such a schedule, dealers in building materials and fire-resisting and ex- 
tinguishing appliances will become advocates and exponents of it, using it to 
induce owners to cons ruct new buildings in accordance with correct methods, 
thus lessening the danger of sweeping conflagrations in cities, since a single 
building, properly constructed in a large city, may prove the barrier which 
enables the fire department to control a fire, as was the case in the great Bos- 
ton fire of 1889. 

sth. Jt its calculated to prevent anti-compact laws prohibiting agreements as 
to rates. It would require slight argument with an intelligent legislator to 
convince him that a proper schedule for correctly measuring fire hazard is 
directly in the interest of all propertyowners and in line with public policy, 
and that it can on!ty be secured by conference of companies for combining 
their experience and by their co-operation to secure its enforcement. It may 
be possible to convince him that security to the policyholder depends not alone 
upon capital, but upon intelligent management, correct methods and ade- 
quate rates. An idiot or a spendthrift can dissipate capital, no matter how 
large, whereas intelligent management, correct methods and adequate rates 
are always indispensable with capital as security. 

6th. Jt will discourage the payment of excessive brokerage and commissions, 
discriminating as to so-called ‘‘ preferred” classes of risks. By rating all 
classes—buildings and stocks—on a basis which will make all alike desirable, 
there will be no reason for discriminating commissions. If the schedule is 
correctly made, there will be as much profit for the underwriter in the poorer 
classes, at the higher rates of premium, as in the better classes, at the lower 
rates of premium. Under no cirsumstances should the rate on a building be 
so high as to make it preferable as a risk to the stock. 
7th. /¢ will insure more thorough inspection, which implies correction of 
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faults and prevention of fires. Enforcing knowledge on the part of the in- 
spector of each departure from correct standards, it will bea check not only 
upon his thoroughness, but upon his judgment and memory. It will tend to 
educate inexperienced inspectors for their work. It will do away with ‘‘ side- 
walk inspections,” and necessitate that each building shall be examined from 
ceilar to garret. No underwriter will contend that an inspector can be suffi- 
ciently informed as to the details of a risk, unless he knows enough of its con- 
struction, occupation and exposures to rate it by this schedule. 

8th. Jt will prevent excessive deductions for fire departments. At present 
the purchase of a new steam fire engine is regarded by propertyowners and by 
some insurance agents as a reason for at once cutting rates in two. With a 
proper schedule in the hands of local underwriters no such mistake need be 
made. The schedule will also assist in securing reforms in fire departments 
by making proper charges for faults, disbanding of force, failure of water- 
works, etc., etc., which when now made in specific cases are regarded as 
threats, and antagonize propertyowners. With a standard schedule, to which 
their attention can be called, showing that the demand is no new thing or 
invidious exaction, but an obvious and necessary adherence to the basis on 
which the rates of the tewn have been made, such antagonism and hard feel- 
ing will be avoided. 

oth. Jt will tend to prevent competition and the cutting of rates. A mer- 
chant when informed as to the system by which his rate is ascertained as the 
result of concurrence of judgment and actual experience, and on a basis of 
adequacy, will not be so ready to accept the policy of a company which makes 
its price by ‘‘rule of thuinb” and can give no intelligent explanation of its 
ability to carry the risk at the lower rate. If, on the other hand, rates are 
not made by schedule, the most intelligent underwriter can give no better 
reason for requiring the higher rate than can his compet tor for accepting the 
lower ; in each case it is a matter of expert opinion, and the propertyowner’s 
inclinations are in favor of the lower-priced man, especially as propertyowners, 
as a rule, regard their own risks as free from fault. : 


The basis upon which the whole structure of the schedule is reared is a 
‘* standard building” in a ‘‘ standard city.” These are defined by the coim- 
mittee in the following language : 


Standard City.—A standard city is one having gravity water-works, with 
head sufficient, at all hours, to thrcw over five-story buildings. The main 
supply pipe to be in duplicate unless intermediate storage reservoir be pro- 
vided, Water pipes and mains to be not less than six inches in diameter in 
dwelling section, and not less than eight inches (as a minimum) in mercantile 
section (they ought to be ten and twelve inches); a paid fire department, 
twelve men to each steamer ; not less than two steam fire engines to each 
square mile of compact portion, or one to each 10,000 population up to 
500,000 population ; hook and ladder trucks, one to every four steamers ; fire 
alarm telegraph ; efficient police, paved, macadamized, or other hard streets, 
the majority of which—say sixty per cent —are seventy feet or more in width ; 
a good building law, well enforced; no outlying exposures, such as lumber 
districts, etc., to cause sweeping fires; no unjust municipal and State taxa- 
tion laws, and a previous five-year fire record of not exceeding $5 fire loss to 
each $1000 of insurance or value per annum._ 

Standard Building.—Is one having walls of brick or stone (brick pre- 
ferred), not less than twelve inches thick at top story, extending through and 
twelve inches above roof in parapet and coped, and increasing four inches in 
thickness for each story below to the ground, the increased thickness of each 
story to be utilized for beam and girder ledges. Ground floor area not over 
2500 square feet (say 25 by 100); height not over four stories, or fifty feet ; 
floors of three-inch plank, covered by one-inch flooring, crossing at right 
angles, with water-proof paper between (if tin or sheet-iron between, see 
deductions); wooden beams and girders and wooden story posts or columns 
twelve inches square, or protected iron columns ; elevators, stairways, etc., 
cut off by brick walls or plaster on metallic studs and lathing ; communica- 
tions with stairways at each floor protected with approved tin-covered doors 
and fire-proof sills ; windows and doors on exposed sides protected by ap- 
proved tin-covered doors and shutters ; wallsof flues not less than eight inches 
in thickness, to be lined with fire brick, terra cotta or cast-iron, and throat 
capacity not less than sixty-four square inches if steam boilers are used ; all 
floor timbers to be trimmed at least four inches from outside of flue; heated 
by steam ; lighted by gas; cornices of brick, metal, terra-cotta or other in- 
combustible material ; roof covered with metal or tile ; if partitions are hol- 
low or walls are furred off there must be mortar or other fire stops at each 
floor. 

Basis Rate.—The basis rate of a standard building in a standard city, 
twenty-five cents. 

To ascertain the basis rate of a standard building in any city or town dif- 
fering from the above standard, add to the basis rate of twenty-five cents for 
a standard building in a standard city the following charges for deficiencies of 
the city from such standard. 


After the adoption of the schedule committees were appointed by the chair- 
man as follows: U.C. Crosby, C. L. Hedge, J. B. Kremer, John J. Bab- 
cock, H. R. Turner and Clarence F. Low, as a committee to notify the 
insurance companies of the country of the adoption of the new system. C. 
C. Little, H. R. Turner, E. F. Beddall, H. E. Bowers, J. B. Kremer and U. 
C. Crosby, a committee upon ways and means of securing the practical appli- 
cation of the schedule. They will confer with the original committee. 

PRESIDENT MOORE ON THE SCHEDULE. 


Chairman Moore, of the schedule committee, was interviewed by our re-_ 
porter for his opinion as to the result of the late convention, which held a 
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three-day session, commencing November 29, to consider and pass upon the 
final preof of the schedule. He said : 


‘*Our committee, of course, cannot help feeling pleased with the practical 
endorsement of the convention, which may be said to have almost unani- 
mously accepted of the work of the committee, making only a few unimpor- 
tant changes. We ought to have been prepared, however, for this result, 
since the various proofs had been submitted to underwriters throughout the 
country, and those who came to the meeting had practically already consid- 
ered the subject?” 

Do you anticipate that the schedule will be immediately put into force by 
the companies ? 

** No, I do not; it is not necessary to put it in force at once everywhere; 
but I believe it will be employed hereafter in making tariffs of cities which 
have to be rated; and whether adopted as an entirety or not, the principles 
which it recognizes being the principles of correct underwriting must neces- 
sarily be followed by intelligent men.” 

Has not the objection been made that it is complicated and enters too much 
into detail? 

‘* Yes; but no one has suggested that any detail which is treated of by the 
schedule ought not to be taken into account in forming an opinion of a risk 
or in making a rate. If this be a fact, then it does not enter too much into 
detail. If, however, there is a single item in it which ought not to be consid- 
ered by an underwriter in insuring a risk or in making its rate, it is unques- 
tionably too long by that one item, As to its being difficult to understand, 
we have not found this to be the case. It aims to give an explanation of the 
reasons for charges and deductions which might not be obvious at first glance, 
and, so far, no one has failed to understand it. Local agents particularly 
seem to meet with no difficulty. Of course, like everything else, it needs to 
be read through carefully at least once to be understood at all.” 

Do you not think that men who are not experts will be likely to make 
blunders in applying it, and that to be applied accurately it needs an intelli- 
gent expert? 

** Yes; the more intelligent the man the more accurately will it be applied. 
In this respect it does not differ from a two-foot rule. Some men in measur- 
ing a given distance will handle a rule carelessly and slip an eighth or quarter 
of an inch every time, while others will take hold where they leave off, at the 
scratch ; but even those who are careless or not expert will reach results more 
correctly with an accurate measure than without any guide whatever. The 
man who will not rate correctly by this schedule will not rate correctly without 
it and by his own opinion. 

‘* One thing has been developed by the schedule, and that is, the diversity 
of opinions among competing underwriters on matters of detail, which, though 
small in the amount of charge or deduction, are nevertheless important as 
compared with the margin of profit. A difference of five cents, for example, 
where the average rate is less than one per cent and the profit on the earned 
premium is less than ten per cent becomes a very important proportion of the 
profit and loss account. It is, it seems to me, important that underwriters 
should settle all of these points of detail by a majority opinion. If these 
questions are settled, rate cutting on these points would naturally cease. 
Much of the rate cutting to-day between companies grows out of mistaken 
views of individuals, and not out of greed. It does not become me to make 
any confessions for my associates, but for myself, I do not hesitate to say that 
I entered upon this task with decided opinions on matters on which I should 
never have thought to seek the judgment of others, and I find that the 
schedule with its detail has been a net, so to speak, which has procured a ma- 
jority opinion of expert underwriters on every point connected with construc- 
tion, prevention and extinction, and also as to the damageable character of 
merchandise. I feel that the whole work has been an invaluable education to 
myself personally.” 


Gro. W. BAB, JR., STATES THE SITUATION. 


Geo. W. Babb, Jr., a member of the original schedule committee, makes 
the following statement concerning the action of the conference : 


What the convention accomplished was finally to adopt a schedule of rates 
on mercantile risks which is the product of a year’s labor on the part of a 
special committee, termed the original schedule committee, who in the fram- 
ing of it had the assistance of many of the brightest minds in the insurance 
business, and of a second year’s labor on the part of six co-operating com- 
mittees, who met seven or eight times at short intervals, and each time care- 
fuily revised the entire schedule, item by item. The fruit of all this labor is 
a schedule, which, in its final form, its framers and revisers believe to be the 
nearest approximation to perfection ever achieved in kind. The object for 
which so much thought and time have been expended is to present to the 
companies of the country a schedule so simple, scientific and practical that 
they will at once be won to its unanimous adoption. It is the first instrument 
oi the kind which has ever been formulated for adoption by all companies in 
any country in the world. The ground it covers is all mercantile risks, which 
are estimated to be sixty per cent of all fire insurance business. It does not 
relate to manufacturing risks, which are covered already by fairly well estab- 
lished principles embodied in distinct schedules for each manufacturing line. 
Nor does it relate to dwelling-house risks, the rating of which is also a matter 
of less difference and difficulty. The corner stones of the new system are 
definitions of the standard, or ideal, city and standand, or ideal, building, 
and a basic rate of twenty-five cents a $100 of value on such building in such 
acity. For each deflection from the ideal in any city a fixed charge 1s pre- 
scribed. Then the sum of these charges, added to the ideal base rate, makes 
what we call the key-rate for that city. Similarly, every departure from the 
ideal in a building bears a specific charge, the sum of all which charges is 
added to the base rate and the total added to the key-rate of the city ; to this 
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is finally added the charges for occupancy risks ; and the total result fixes 
the premiums to be paid. 

What now remains to be done is to secure the adoption of the schedule by 
the companies, and to do this the joint committees appointed a special com- 
mittee to present it, with all explanations and elucidations which may be 
asked for, to the five leading associations into which the companies are 
gathered—the Southeastern Tariff Association, the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the Middle Department, the New York State Association, and the 
New England Exchange. The prospect of its acceptance by all these is 
decidedly bright. The schedule in its various revised forms has been in the 
hands of the companies forming the associations for some time, and has been 
studied and applied, and has everywhere, as far as we have heard, given the 
greatest satisfaction. We heard only yesterday that in Pittsfield, Mass., it 
has been promptly adopted by the local association there. For two months 
the city of New Orleans has been rated according to it with a few minor mo- 
difications. In Savannah, Ga., the same thing has taken place. The fact 
that it seems to be making quickest headway in the South is accounted for by 
the fact that there was perhaps special need for new methods of rating there 
and much dissatisfaction with the schedule which has been used in the South- 
eastern Association. It was not sufficiently definite and discriminating. 

The more the proposed new schedule has been studied the more favor it 
has found, men who had at first doubted its feasibility having become its 
warmest supporters. It has also found favor with the insurance men of Can- 
ada; and it is not unlikely that it will be adopted there either wholly or sub- 
stantially. It has also attracted considerable attention in England, the in- 
surance press of which has paid the warmest tributes to its comprehensive 
and scientific character. 

The first effect of the schedule when put in operation will be to lower the 
rates on the best buildings, and to raise them on faulty building. The effect 
of that will be to stimulate the construction of better buildings in the future 
and the improvement of buildings already erected. There are many build- 
ings which now bear a high insurance rating where a small expenditure would 
make a great reduction in the insurance. As the best fire-proof construction 
increases, the danger of fire to a building from hazardous surroundings will 
be decreased, and this will result in a reduction of the charges for what are 
called exposure risks. The schedule, therefore,is as much in the interests 
of the whole public as of the insurance companies. If it were put in uni- 
versal operation for ten years, it would in my opinion reduce the conflagra- 
tion hazard 50 percent. The American people are now losing $100,000,000 
a year that goes up in smoke, and although some of it may seem to be 
recovered from the insurance companies, that is a mere transfer from one 
loser to another. 





A Canadian Deal. 


IMPORTANT changes in the directory of the British America Assurance Com- 
pany of Toronto place that company under the same management as the 
Western Assurance Company of Toronto, John Morison, present governor 
ot the British America, will retire from that office, and the board of directors 
at the end of the fiscal year in February next. The places of J. Y. Reid, 
John Morison, Jr., J. M. Whiton, and the late Dr. H. Robertson have been 
tilled by the election of S. F. McKinnon, A. M. Smith, G. A. Cox and J. J. 
Kenny. The last-named gentleman is managing director of the Western ; 
A. M. Smith is its president, and G. A. Cox is a director of the same com- 
pany. 

It is believed that the separate organization of the British America will be 
maintained. It has a large and well-trained agency force, and while its policy 
in the past few years has tended towards curtailment of its business, owing to 
the unfavorable conditions which obtained, it is thought that the improved 
methods which have been forced upon the insurance companies by the unpre- 
cedented losses of the past two years will induce the company to enlarge its 
field. 

Governor Morison claims to have received a satisfactory price for his stock 
and states that he desires to retire and rest after his many years of service. 





The A-tna’s New President. 


Since the decease of President Jotham Goodnow of the Atna Insurance 
Company, but one opinion has prevailed as to the identity of his successor. 
The universal expectation was fulfilled by the election of William B, Clark, 
the former vice-president, to the office of president. 

The advancement of Mr. Clark to the chief executive position in the com- 
pany is a deserved recognition of his ability and experience as a fire under- 
writer. It places at the head of the Aitna a man of broad views who pos- 
sesses the confidence and good will of the company’s agents and policy hold- 
ers. The new president is the senior insurance officer in the Hartford com- 
panies in point of time and actual service. President Clark was born in 
Ilartiord, Conn., June 29, 1841, and, after completing his education, spent a 
year in the business office of The Hartford Courant, of which his father was 
a part owner. Next he became a clerk in the office of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company. In 1863, six years later, he was elected secretary and retained 
that position until December 1, 1867, when he was appointed assistant secre- 
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tary of the Etna. His service in this capacity under the late President 
Hendee extended through a period of nearly twenty-one years. After the 
death of Mr. Hendee, September 4, 1888, Mr. Clark wes elected vice-presi- 
dent, an office which had been vacant many years. 

In addition to being officially connected with the A‘tna, Mr. Clark is a 
director of the Travelers Insurance Company and of the City Bank, trustee 
of the Mechanics Savings Bank, director of the Retreat for the Insane and 
a member of the Hartford Hospital Corporation, He has been a member of 
the board of aldermen and has served a full term in the board of water com- 
missioners. He is a prominent member of the First Baptist Church. 

That the tna should and will enjoy continued prosperity under the ad- 
ministration of President Clark is a foregone conclusion. 





Elimination of Moral Hazard. 


A DRASTIC means of reducing the moral hazard, which is apparently very 
effectual, has been discovered by the Japanese. It is described by The Troy 
Times thus: 


The people of Japan live in very frail and inflammable houses, and the 
professicnal firebug would be a very dangerous member of society there if he 
wete tolerated as patiently as in the United States. But the Japanese are not 
soft-hearted toward the criminal elements, and indulge in no foolishness when 
dealing with the fellows that set their houses on fire. A gentleman who has 
lived among the Japs for a number of years chanced to see one of these pro- 
moters of the ‘*‘ moral hazard” punished. First, he was buried in the earth 
in a perpendicular position so deeply as to leave only his head and neck ex- 
posed. Then a handsaw was laid near him, and a placard pinned to a post 
near by stated his crime and the verdict of the court, and invited any passer- 
by who felt so disposed to assist in sawing his head off by drawing the saw 
across his neck once or twice. In this case no one accepted the invitation, 
and at the end of two days the head remained in its place and the culprit 
continued to breathe, It now became the duty of the public executioner to 
give him his official attention. Taking up the saw, he sawed away till the 
head was severed from the body. Then the head was fixed upon a pole and 
carried about the city. the executioner being accompanied by quite a train of 
attendants, in order to do full justice to so important an occasion, and that all 
surviving firebugs might be suitably impressed. The ‘‘ moral hazard”’ is 
consequently at a large discount in Japan. 





The Person and the Paper. 


EVERY once in a while there comes up an inquiry as to who wrote this or that 
in some particular paper. Of late there has been such inquiry, and conjec- 
tural answer, concerning two New Orleans correspondents and the person 
who furnishes THE SPECTATOR with its ‘‘Surveys."" These things seem 
paltry. What odds who writes? Is the thing written true and sound and 
sensible ?—that is the only question of any importance. The paper has an 
individuality quite apart from the persons who write for it or edit it, and it is 
quite sufficient to hold the paper responsible for what appears in its columns. 
Insurance does not bother itself about these persons ; it deals with the papers 
exclusively. Insurance might have occasion to pitch into a particular paper 
very strongly, and, having such occasion, certainly would do so quite regard- 
less of personal friendship. In a case of that kind personal friendship is 
wholly irrelevant ; it subsists outside and independently of the paper. But 
there are some people in the newspaper business who are so very thin-skinned 
that they regard a sharp criticism of their paper or cf anything it says as a 
personal affront. We are sorry for such people, and can’t help laughing at 
them.—/nsurance. 





A New Orleans Opinion of the Schedule. 
THE Insurance Agent, in speaking of the application of the Universal Mer- 
cantile schedule, expresses itself thus: 


When the new schedule boosts the rate on some target risk belonging to a 
leading and influential stockholder in a local (New Orleans) Company, he hies 
himself to the office and informs the secretary that his rate must come down, 
or he will convene the board of directors and take the company out of the 
compact. Each is in favor of the schedule being applied to his neighbors— 
where it advances the rate—but opposed to its application in his own case. 





Electrical Experts Meet. 

On Tuesday representatives of many of the most prominent fire under- 
writers organizations met at New York to formulate a code of rules to govern 
electric wiring throughout the country. The convention will probably last 
several days. Among those in attendance are the following: F. M. Gris- 


wold and W. E. Geyer, National Board of Fire Underwriters; E. A. 
Fitzgerald and C. L. Hedge, Underwriters Association of New York State; 
J. A. E. Hoeveler, Allegheny County (Pa.) Board of Underwriters; A. 
W. Hadrill and A, T. Patterson, Canandian Fire Underwriters Association ; 
W. McDewitt, Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association ; W. H. Merrill, 
Jr., and F, E. Cabot, Boston Fire Underwriters Association; C. F. Low, 
Southeastern Tariff Association; A. B. Smith, Ontario Fire Underwriters 
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Association; H. M. Wilson, Cleveland Board of Underwriters ; C. M. God- 
dard and E, C. North, New England Insurance Exchange ; W. A. Anderson 
and A. E. Van Giesen, New York Board of Fire Underwriters ; C. E. Bliven, 
Western Union; A. E. Braddell and Morton E. Eden, Underwriters Associ- 
ation of the Middle Department; J. P. Freeman, Board of Underwriters of 
the District of Columbia. 








MERE MENTION. 


—A valued policy bill has passed the Georgia Senate. 

—South Memphis, Tenn., is overrun with incendiaries. 

—It is reported that the Union of London will enter Obio. 

——-Augusta, Ga,, wants a fire insurance company of its own. 

—The German of Freeport issues very neat calendars for 1893. 

—A new fire insurance company is to be organized at Vincennes, Ind. 

-A deposit bill has been introduced in the South Carolina legislature. 

—The Union of Louisville is paying a fifteen per cent dividend in liqui- 
dation. 

— Haverhill shoe manufacturers claim to be placing their insurance at the 
old rates. 

—The proposed life underwriters association at Toledo has split on the 
rebate question. 

—S. A. Manwaring has bought the insurance business of F. W. Hackley 
at Elmira, N. Y. 

—A moral hazard bureau, the latest fad at Kansas City, is being formed by 
F, W. Thatcher. 

-—The Carolina Mutual of Charleston, S. C., is taking legal steps to have 
its charter extended. 

—Quo warranto proceedings have been instituted against the National 
Mutual of Harrisburg. 

—Murphy & Amundsen have bought out M. M. Abbey & Co., insurance 
agents at San Antonio, Tex. 

—The Palatine of Manchester and the Lawyers Surety of New York have 
applied for admission to Missouri. 

—On the first inst. the office of the United Fire was retnoved to Nos. 67 
and 69 William street, New York. ° 

—A mutual fire insurance company promises to be the fruit of the !ate 
advance in rates at Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

—Several improvements in the fire department of Brockton, Mass., have 
been recommended by the national board. 

—Louis Landau, a 16 year old Brooklyn boy, is under arrest for causing 
fires on the rope works of Waterbury & Co. 

—The Michigan F. and M. and the Imperial Life are trying to recover 
taxes on real estate mortgages paid under protest. 

—The Georgia House has appointed a special committee to examine into 
the insurance laws and report any need for revision. 

—Assistant Manager J. H. Brewster of the Lion and Scottish Union left 
Hartford recently on an extended trip through the far West. 

—H. H. Candee of Cairo, Ill., gives his son an interest in his business on 
January 1, 1893. The firm name will be H. H. Candee & Son. 

—General agents J. H. Beecher and J. E. Smith of the Ohio Farmers, 
are endeavoring to form a stock company to succeed the Mutual. 

— Delesderneiers, Cluff & Perrin of New York have been appointed agents 
for the Burlington [Insurance Company for the Metropolitan district 

—John H. Gear, general agent for the Burlington of Burlingtor, Ia., has 
been appointed assistant secretary of the treasury of the United States. 

—Geo. Smith Cattlin, for over seventeen years connected with the Hart- 
ford office of the Connecticut Mutual Life, died last week aged 62 years. 

-~-We have received a copy of the biennial report of the head clerk of the 
Modern Woodmen of America, a fraternal organization located at Fulton, Ill. 

—The Maryland Life will put up a handsome new building, having ac- 
quired the property at No. 8 South street, Baltimore, adjoining its present 
quarters. 

—Council Bluffs merchants are attempting to bluff the fire insurance com- 
panies into allowing the use of oil for sweep:ng purposes (for which 25 per 
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cent is now charged) without charge, by threatening to place their lines in 
outside companies. 

—The mortality rate in the kingdom of Saxony in 1890 was 26.90 per 
1000 against 26.39 in 1889, and the birth rate respectively 28.36 and 28.35 
per 1000, - 

—A. J. Woodworth, who is soliciting subscriptions to the stock of the 
proposed new fire insurance company at Syracuse, is said to be meeting with 
fair success. 

—Wnm. Ames, Ind., a well-known fire insurance agent of Dedham, Mass., 
is dead. Mr. Ames was for twenty-six years a director of the Norfolk 
Mutual Fire. 

—I. M. Kennedy, a former agent at Corry, Pa., for the Pittsburgh Insur- 
ance Company, who is accused of misaproppriating the company’s funds, has 
been arrested. 

—Louis Ebert and J. H. O’Neil have been sentenced at Washington, Pa., 
respectively to four months and ten months’ imprisonment for defrauding the 
Metropolitan Life. 

—The Brooklyn Cooperage Co. will rebuild its New Orleans factory under 
conditions prescribed by the underwriters, who agree not to raise rates on 
adjoining property. 

—Andrew Van Wormer, the present deputy superintendent, is stated to be 
a candidate for the position of superintendent of insurance for Missouri, to 
succeed C. P, Ellerbe. 

—A four-gallon can of benzine with a lighted candle in its mouth was 
found in the cellar of a Chicago residence last week. No clue to the would- 
be firebugs was discovered. 

—It is believed that the Virginia Fire & Marine of Richmond will enter 
New York. It has appointed Hall & Henshaw its agents and will begin by 
writing surplus lines only. 

—The Provincial Provident Institution of St. Thomas, Ont., has issued 
over 1600 certificates in 1892, and now has 6200 members representing 
$10,500,000 of insurance in force. 

—Mrs, Solomon Levi, keeper of a Cincinnati grocery store, had a fire 
which was put out too quickly and disclosed elaborate preparations in the 
way of candles and oil-soaked waste. 

—The Standard printed last Saturday the text of J. M. Pattison’s bill for 
the Federal regulation of insurance, which was introduced in Congress and 
went the rounds of the press last summer, 

—lIncendiary fires have become so numerous in Tonawanda that insurance 
companies are considering the advisability of refusing to accept risks on 
property. Rates are certain to be raised. 


—R. J. Bennett is mentioned for president and B. V. Hubbard for secre- 
tary of the new Chicago Mutual Life. Pitman & Baker will probably be ap- 
pointed general agents for a large territory. 

—By the thirty days of grace clause in the policies of the Commercial 
Alliance, $10,000 was saved to the estate of F. Gilman, who died twenty-seven 
days after he had failed to pay the premium. 


—T. B. Nutting, Jr., the well-known insurance broker of New York, who 
about a year ago was stricken with insanity but subsequently recovered, has 
had a relapse. He was taken to Bellevue hospital. 


—Commissioner Root of Wisconsin will examine the Travelers Preferred 
Accident Association and the Independent Order of Foresters, both of I)- 
linois, which have applied for license in Wisconsin. 


—J. H. M. Morris, Southern manager for the Queen, is quoted as saying 
that he ‘* would rather insure gunpowder in canisters and kegs at one per cent 
than cotton exposed as it is there (in Texas) at five per cent. 


—Benjamin Williamson, father of the wife of James W. Alexander, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society and a director of the 
society, died on Fridvy last at the age of 85 at Elizabeth, N. J. 

—Merchants at Norfolk, Va., are awakening to the need of additional 
protection from fire and have appointed a committee to meet a committee 
from the South Eastern Tariff Association to discuss the question. 


—The ‘tna Life Insurance Company has published a neat little reprint of 
Benjamin Franklin’s essay, ** The way to wealth.” One way to wealth that 
Ben knew nothing of is to take a life and an accident policy in The tna, 


—J. S. Middleton of the Lancashire has written members of the Southeast - 
ern Tariff Association advocating a withdrawal ef its consent to make com- 
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petitive rates in the Schachte case, as the Germania is a member of the 
Charleston (S, C.) beard. 


—aAuthority has been given the Safety Fund Life Association of Monrce 
City, Mo., by the Missouri Insusance Department, to transact life assurance 
on the assessment plan. 


—The Insurance Institute of South Australia has effered prizes for the best 
essay on ‘‘ The contract between the office and the assured,” to be competed 
for by members under the rank of accountant or chief clerk in each section 
of fire, life and marine business. 


—The Travelers has begun two friendly suits against the Importers and 
Traders and the Fourth National Banks of New York to recover $17 000 
paid out on checks with forged endorsements by Clark W. Hatch, formerly 
the company’s general agent at Worcester, Mass. 


—At the sixth meeting of the eighth session of the Insurance Institute of 
New South Wales a lecture was delivered by W. M. Hamlet entitled, ‘‘ Why 
should certain’ kinds of merchandise be termed hazardous.” It has been 
printed in the journal of the institute, and is well worth reading. 


—The Indiana license of the Ohio Farmers was revoked on November 11, 
The company obtained an allowance of six days in which to re-insure its 
Indiana risks before the fact of revocation was made public, but failed to 
accomplish its object in twenty days, so the facts were given out. 


—Merchants at Pine Bluff, Ark., think they can furnish fire insurance 
cheaper than the existing companies and talk of organizing a $100,000 com- 
pany for that purpose. Let them try. At the end of a year or so, some one 
else would have the capital and they would have a rich fund of experience. 


—J. D. Hegler, owner of the steamer Guiding Star, is sued by H. T. 
Bennett of Rosedale, Mass., for $17,000 damages for cotton burned on a 
wharf while waiting for the steamer, five days before its arrival. Mr. Ben- 
nett claims that if the steamer had been on time, the cotton would not have 
been destroyed. 


—Hugh Craig, manager of the New Zealand Insurance Company, denies 
the report that his company would withdraw from the Pacific Insurance 
Union. He says that the company will continue to maintain its system of 
salaried agents at important points, and that he has refused to make the $250 
deposit which is required of members. 


—Fulton county, (N. Y.) underwriters have organized a society to protect 
themselves from dead-beats. It is called the Insurance Agents’ Protective 
Association. James M. Wood of Gloversville is president, and John M. 
Russell of Johnstown is secretary, The members pledge themselves not to 
issue policies to persons owing premiums. 


—The eighty per cent coinsurance clause has been adopted by the New 
England Insurance Exchange, same to be applied on all risks within 300 feet 
of hydrant, except those rated by factory improvement and paper mill com- 
mittees. Five per cent is to be allowed for ninety per cent coinsurance, and 
additional charges made for less than eighty. 


—The Christmas number of The Ingleside, published by the United States 
Life Insurance Company is, as usual, an almanac for next year. It contains 
a number of choice illustrations, a short story and miscellaneous literary 
matter, all well selected. Three prizes of $50, $25 and $15 are offered for 
the best short stories with life insurance morals, to be sent in, on or before 
January 5, 1893. 

—Late Australian papers give accounts of the banquet tendered to Pro- 
fessor Stewart of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York at Sidney, 
N. S. W., which, at the same time, commemorated the inception of the 
Mutual’s new building in that city. Several prominent men of the colony 
were present, among them being the ex-Premier Sir Henry Parkes, who re- 
sponded to the toast of *‘ Prosperity to Australia.” 

—When the owner of a frame shingle roof sawmill in the wilds of Arkan- 
sas is approached by the hustling insurance agent, and told that in order to 
obtain a policy he must guarantee that insurance on his old mill will be main- 
tained to the amount of at least eighty per cent of the actual cash value, he 
grasps the hustling insurance agent by the hand and exclaims: ‘‘ Indeed, I 
will my friend, and to prove that there is nothing small about me, insure the 
chebang for 100 per cent of its value.” And he does.—/nsurance Agent. 


—At the recent annual meeting of the Minnesota Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, officers were elected as follows: President, L. D. Wilkes of the 
Equitable Life, New York ; first vice-president, Lindsey Webb of the State 
Mutual ; second vice-president, J. Watson Smith of the Provident Life and 
Trust ; secretary, F. L. Bancroft of the New England Mutual ; treasurer, 
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C. S. Miller of the Provident Life and Trust, Executive Committee, E. 
W. Peet of the Mutual Life, H. L. Shepard of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
Richard Hurd of the Washington Life, B. F. Stahl of the Aitna Life, J. 
W. Smith of the Provident Life and Trust. 


—The Jersey City Journal dilates on the eighty per cent coinsurance clause 
and remarks that ‘‘ insurers will do well to examine their policies and refuse 
them if they contain this clause. The legislature will enact a law that will 
prohibit this injustice.” Probably the Journal owns a little tin legislature, 


—New officers have been elected by the Michigan Life Insurance Agents 
Association, They are: President, G. A. Watkins ; first vice-president, H. 
G. Van Tuyl ; second vice-president, S. L. Houghton; secretary-treasurer, C, 
S. White. Executive Committee : W. T. Gage, chairman ; W. H. Thomp- 
son, H. Haskell, C. W. Pickell, A. K. Bradley. Anti-rebate resolutions 
were adopted. 

—Manager E. B. Duval of the Pacific Insurance Union and Alfred Still- 
man of San Francisco are visiting the home office of the Northwestern 
National in the hope of inducing that company to re-enter the Pacific Insur- 
ance Union. The resignation of the Continental has not yet been filed, and 
those of the Phoenix of Hartford and the Home of New York are awaiting the 
action of the Northwestern National. 


—The Agents Manual of Instructions issued by the National Life of 
Vermont will doubtless save the officers of that company a considerable 
amount of correspondence. It deals with every point connected with the 
company, its agents, policies, forms, as well as the legal points which it is 
necessary for an agent to be posted on. The work contains a very complete 
index and will doubtless be of material assistance to the National’s agents. 


—The Catholic Benevolent Legicn of New Jersey,.a fraternal insurance 
order, has elected officers as follows: President, James H. Fallon; vice- 
president, P. W. Connolly ; secretary, John J. Ghegan ; treasurer, John F. 
Sinnot ; chancellor, Thomas Gallagher ; orator, James A. Rowe; marshal, 
James Fulham ; guard, Frank Lippert. Finance committee, P. Hoey, P. 
McEvoy, J. F. Lee. Trustees, J. S. Mann, E. H. Wiegers, James Dunn, 
M. J. Bruder, F. A. Huber. 


—Mr. D. Brendle of the middle department of Pennsylvania underwriters 
is re-rating the insurance in Scottdale and vicinity. With our facilities for 
extinguishing fires (when we have water) the rates should be lowered con- 
siderably and we have no doubt but what an equitable rate will be given 
property holders here.— Scottdale (Pa.) Herald. 

What an interesting state of affairs may be inferred from the naive ad- 
mission contained in the words, ‘‘ when we have water!” 


—lIn the agreed case of the State of Tennessee vs, the Phenix of Brooklyn, 
Judge McAlister decided that the defendant is not liable for the privilege 
tax of $10, and that it is not obliged or required by Jaw to file a copy of its 
charter with the Secretary of State, nor to cause an abstract of the same to be 
registered in the counties in Tennessee wherein defendant has agents or does 
business. Also that the case be dismissed at the cost of the State. The 
attorney-general has appealed the case to the Supreme Court. 


—The policyholders of the Life and Reserve Association of Buffalo having 
decided not to throw good money after bad, the receiver has no recourse but 
to wind up the concern in accordance with the order of the court. The only 
creditors who will receive anything are those who hold claims against the 
reserve fund, and as this has been depleted to the extent of $72,000, the 
meagre amount left will scarcely pay its contributors a decent dividend. To 
meet $52,950 unpaid death claims, and the claims of 5000 policyholders who 
have paid into the institution sums varying from $25 to $150, there is not one 
penny. 

—Frederick Bradley, late of the firm of Scull & Bradley of Boston, now 
Scull & Field, died on Monday, aged forty-four years. He was born in 
Charlestown ; was educated at Roxbury ; was engaged in business throughout 
life in Boston, and was a typical Boston man. He entered the marine insur- 
ance business with the late George E. Foster, later becoming a member of 
the firm of Foster & Scull. The firm afterward became Scull & Bradley, and 
was so continued until last July, when on account of ill health Mr, Bradley 
retired, and the firm name was changed to Scull & Field. Deceased leaves a 
widow and one child. 

—The Life Insurance Clearing Company has paid a $2300 claim under a 
policy issued in August last to Max Landau of St. Louis, who died suddenly 
October 23. The claim was paid immediately oa receipt of the completed 
proofs. This is the kind of business that the country has been looking for in 
the insurance of under-average lives, and the company is moving rapidly to 
the front. Commencing operations about May 1, its business in June and 
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July showed an increase in each month of 150 per cent over that of May. 
August business increased forty-five per cent over that of July, September 
thirty per cent over August, October fifteen per cent over September, and 
November twenty-five per cent over October. 


—Smith, Gray & €o. of Brooklyn, who carried insurance for $150,000 in 
the Individual: Underwriters Association on stock, fixtures, furniture, ma- 
chinery and supplies, and were burned out last winter, have compromised 
their claims for $129,208 and interest. Manager John R. Waters states that 
the firm had no other insurance ; that they withdrew from the appraisement 
because the appraisers, William R. Pitcher and John H. Rice, the well-known 
insurance adjusters, could not agree on an umpire. Suits were then begun 
by Smith, Gray & Co. against each of the 156 underwriters on the policy, 
the loss and damage being placed at $158,640.03. All suits were discontinued 
yesterday, having been settled out of court by the payment of $129,208 plus 
$3792 interest. . 


—A second edition has just been published of that well-known logarith- 
mic work by E. Erskine Scott, entitled ‘‘ Table of Logarithms and Anti- 
Logarithms to Five Places.” The book is handsomely printed and substan- 
tially bound with leather back and corners. By a series of marginal indices 
printed on both sides and in two colors for the logarithms and anti-logarithms, 
the work is rendered thoroughly accessible for reference with the left hand, 
leaving the right free for calculation. All errors discovered in the first edi- 
tion have been corrected in this and it is believed that the work is almost 
absolutely accurate. The book is on sale at the office of The Spectator 
Company; price, fifteen dollars net. 


—The latest returns showing the maximum amounts carried on single 
lives by the companies of the United States are as follows: $100,000 
Equitable of New York, Mutual of New York and New York Life; $50,000, 
Connecticut Mutual, Manhattan, Northwestern and Provident Life & Trust ; 
$30,000 Germania, Massachusetts Mutual, Michigan Mutual, Penn Mutual, 
Travelers, Union Mutual and Washington ; $25,000, AZtna, Home, Metro- 
politan, Mutual Benefit, National of Vermont, Phoenix, Prudential and 
United States ; $20,000, Berkshire, Brooklyn, Equitable of Iowa, John 
Hancock, Mutual of Kentucky, New England, Peoples Industrial, Provident 
Savings, State Mutual, Union Central and Vermont ; $15.000, Commercial 
Alliance ; $10,000, Connecticut General, Covenant Mutual, Imperial, Kansas 
Mutual, Life Indemnity & Investment Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Maryland and Pacific Mutual ; $5000, Bankers, German Mutual, Presby 
terian Ministers, Register Life & Annuity end Royal Union ; $1000, Mutual 
of Baltimore. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER NOTES. 


—The Insurers Automatic Fire Extinguisher Company will equip the Brooklyn 
City Railroad Company s new building with a complete Gray outfit. The installa- 
tion involves the use of 4500 sprinklers, one 16,000-gallon tank and six 15,000- 
gallon tanks, with proper water connections. The system will be interchangeable, 
being used with either dry or wet pipes. 


~ The efficiency of Hill sprinklers is wellillustrated by the facts described in the 
letter, a copy of which follows : 

STONEWALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ' 
STONEWALL STATION, MIss., November 30. 
Mr. Fohn Hill, Coiumbus, Ga.: 

Dear Sir—We again had a fire in our picker room to-day, in which we had 
thirty-six of your automatic sprinklers. This time we followed your instructions 
to close the bui'ding up and stand aside and let the automatic sprinklers do the 
work, and they did it to perfection. The only damage we sustained was from 
wetting the cotton and the belting and machinery. The wetting of the cotton is 
about the only material damage. Twenty heads went off, and those were immedi- 
ately over the fire. The fire instantly flashed all over the mixing room, and by 
the time it got well under way the automatics went off and ‘‘ knocked it intoa 
cocked hat." There may be other automatic sprinklers as good as the Hill, but 
certainly there is none any better. You have scored two perfect victories in our 
picker room. Fortunately we have plenty of extra heads on hand to replace those 
that went off to-day, which latter we will send you to be repaired in a day or two. 
Yours very truly, T. L. WAINWRIGHT, Secy. and Supt. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
—F. H. Peabody, agent for the New York Life, at Richford, Vt. 
—Ferd. Trotton, Ballston Spa, agent for the 4tna Life, for Eastern New York. 


—V. C. Dargan, Dallas, special agent for the Pennsylvania Fire, for Texas and 
Arkansas. 

—H. F. McNutt, Cleveland, general agent for the New England Mutual Life, for 
Northern Ohio. 


—Riddie, Hamilton & Co., Terre Haute, general agents for the Mutual Life, for 
Western Indiana. 


—F. B. Warren, Green Bay, Wis., special agent for the Oakland Home, for 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


—J. Frank Child, agent at Marlboro, Mass., for the Mutual Life, the Mercantile 
Mutual Accident of Boston and the Traders Preferred Accident of Chicago. 
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